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EDITORIAL 


Education in the United States has more or less been taken for 
granted as an experience that is good for every one, a positive factor 
in normal human nature and social adjustments. Now that the 
school is the object of scientific study it is revealed as an institution 
that is not completely integrated as an interactive factor in the social 
order. Instead, education for the masses is a phase of the social 
change from an agricultural to an industrial economy that produced 
an idle teen-age group that once had a useful place in the family 
economy. Education for the masses is a part of the cultural readjust- 
ment, a collective effort being made to reincorporate the adolescent 
into a useful role in society. This process of integrating an educa- 
tional system into the social order for the purpose of reinstating the 
adolescent into a changing society is brought out in the article, “The 
Education of the Adolescent,” by Dr. Edward B. Reuter. 

Scientific study discloses a social psychological process in education 
that may lead to personal organization or personal disorganization 
and shows the need for the school to assume the responsibility for 
the education of the total person. Unless the school recognizes this 
responsibility it does not have control over certain important areas 
of learning. Education is something more than disciplining the 
mind and producing specialists. It is a process of socialization in 
which the individual develops mental health or mental ill-health, 
emotional stability or instability. The article, “The Retrospective 
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Act,” by Dr. Ellsworth Faris shows how the school may be one 
factor in producing personal disorganization. 

Education is a process of acquiring a world in which to live, a 
method by which the cultural heritage is passed on to the next gener- 
ation. The various techniques used throughout a great variety of 
cultural forms have been made available for comparative purposes 
through the research efforts of anthropologists. In her article, “Social 
Change and Cultural Surrogates,” Dr. Margaret Mead discusses 
cultural transmission from generation to generation in different 
social orders and shows what happens in a nonstatic society where 
two generations will live in social worlds that are very different 
from each other. 

Those responsible for the training of the child need to understand 
human nature and need, also, to realize that they are dealing with 
the total person. In his contribution, “Notes on Child Development 
and Education,” Dr. Reginald Bell discusses the need for under- 
standing the human beings in the educational process and the ne- 
cessity for turning to social, biological, and psychological sources 
for scientific data. In order to consider the total person in the edu- 
cational process there needs to be a broad frame of reference usable 
in any situation. An adequate frame of reference would be the inter- 
active relationship between the organic heritage, the social heritage, 
the human nature of the individual and his own unique experience. 
These factors are always in interaction with each other and no one 
of them should be neglected with any child in the educational proc- 
ess. In this frame of reference it is possible to consider the human 
nature the child brings to school, his biological potentialities and 
other organic factors, the school as a social situation, as well as the 
unique experience that each child has in giving all these factors 
meaning. 

L. Guy Brown 








THE EDUCATION OF THE ADOLESCENT 


EDWARD B. REUTER 
The University of lowa 


I 


The institutionalized education of the adolescent is a phenome- 
non of somewhat more sociological interest than might at first 
appear. It seems to exemplify certain aspects of social and collective 
behavior, hence to have more than a restricted educational refer- 
ence; it seems to show quite simply certain processes of social change 
leading to the formation of institutional structures with their de- 
pendent ideologies. And this seems to be true whether education be 
conceived as vocational training, moral indoctrination, professional 
preparation, or as occupation with scholarly interests and intellec- 
tual problems. 

The body of activity specifically concerned with the formal edu- 
cation of the adolescent is very large and deserving of careful 
attention in its own right and from divergent points of view. In 
1930 the number of persons from thirteen to nineteen years of age 
in the population of the United States was in excess of sixteen mil- 
lion. Of this total, over six million were enrolled in the secondary 
schools. If the education of the adolescent be defined, as for this 
purpose it very properly may be, to include the undergraduate col- 
lege education, the number of students would be increased by over 
a million and a quarter. To this number must, of course, be added 
the army of teachers and caretakers detailed for instruction, super- 
vision, and the numerous incidental activities. Obviously, the whole 
procedure of adolescent education is moderately expensive in time 
and money: the students and the instructional staff are separated 
from directly productive activities that might raise the national in- 
come or otherwise contribute to the general welfare; it requires a 
not inconsiderable expenditure of money to furnish the buildings 
and equipment and to provide for their upkeep and renewal. These 
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and other things have some sociological interest though they are 
perhaps of more direct concern from an economic or public point 
of view. But the consequences on personality development, for ex- 
ample, of the somewhat prolonged quasi-segregation of an age 
group are matters of immediate and first-rate sociological concern; 
they are matters worthy of an attention that they have not received. 
The sociologist has, of course, no criticism of the education of the 
adolescent or of any other part or aspect of the educational activity ; 
he does not presume to offer advice to the educator in the per- 
formance of his professional functions. His point of view is that of 
a detached and disinterested observer; he is concerned only to 
analyze objectively and so to understand the phenomenon observed 
in more or less fundamental terms. He seeks to identify the factors 
operating in the social order to produce the results observed. 


II 


The extension of formal education beyond the childhood years 
and beyond the bare rudiments of learning is a very recent cultural 
development. The acceptance of the idea of secondary education for 
the masses and the growth of the public high school are things that 
lie within the past half century, chiefly within a single generation. 
Also, the vogue of general high-school education is still quite local in 
its distribution: there is little or no pretense of secondary education 
in the Oriental world, and in the European populations it is the 
exception rather than the rule. Moreover, in most of the areas where 
the idea is more or less accepted, instruction at the secondary level 
is pretty effectively restricted to the children of the specially favored 
classes. 

At most times in the past, there was no obvious need for more 
than a trifling amount of formal education. The practical arts and 
skills were acquired incidentally and at early age; the boy or girl in 
the middle teens was an effective member of the social group. In the 
simple and relatively homogeneous society, the moral code was 
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a simple and reasonably uniform body of rules that was learned in 
the daily contacts and social relations. The body of lore was com- 
paratively small; beyond the proverbs and other such bits of gener- 
alized wisdom, knowledge was a monopoly of a special class; it was 
not an interest or a concern of the members of the group. 

At most places in the present, much the same condition prevails 
as has been the general rule in the past. The practical skills and 
work techniques are comparatively simple and require no elaborate 
machinery for their transmission; the moral customs, lying as they 
do in the sacred substrata of human knowledge, are most effectively 
transmitted by techniques that do not stimulate the critical and 
logical faculties— as dicta of superhuman origin or as settled prin- 
ciples inherent in the nature of human life and social order. As a 
contribution to good citizenship, as the concept is commonly under- 
stood, education at the secondary level is hardly a prerequisite 
and possibly a detriment. Patriotic sentiments, fanatical loyalties, 
whether to the tribal order or the established government or to the 
ruling classes, may be stimulated at need, in the present as in earlier 
times, by the use of verbal and other noises that are for the most 
part devoid of intellectual content; generally they are effective in 
a degree that is roughly in negative correlation with fundamental 
education. The body of science and knowledge has greatly in- 
creased but it remains a possession and an interest of a very small 
fraction of the population; it is at some distance removed from 
popular comprehension and consumption. 

One seeks to understand the growth and vogue and distribution 
of education at the secondary level in terms of somewhat wide and 
general applicability. The usual discussion runs, and for the pur- 
poses in hand quite rightly, in terms designed, consciously or not, 
to promote the welfare of the institution and its personnel. It em- 
phasizes the value of secondary education and recites the various 
personal and social advantages that accrue from the high-school 
experience—its value as a preparation for adult life in the complex 
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modern world, its importance in assuring stability in the political 
organization through raising the level of literacy of the electorate 
or through a more thorough indoctrination in the essential prin- 
ciples of democracy, its necessity as a preliminary preparation for 
college life or professional education, its value as a character-build- 
ing experience, its necessity in the training for vocations, or its 
usefulness in reaching other personal or social objectives. One does 
not question the practical wisdom of this order of discussion, nor 
does one minimize in any way the importance of the ideology; the 
body of rationalizations that grows up to explain and sustain an 
institution or other going concern often, perhaps generally, contains 
various elements of objective validity. But it is possible and possibly 
useful to approach the body of phenomena from a somewhat dif- 
ferent angle. 
Ill 

General secondary education seems to have been an incidental 
development from conditions that were only tenuously at most 
related to intellectual life and interests. And it seems to persist and 
flourish in the current order for reasons that are often not em- 
phasized and sometimes entirely overlooked in the sustaining body 
of doctrine. 

In the simpler types of economic organization, the amount of 
useful work to be done was well-nigh unlimited; in most times 
and places, the simple business of sustaining individual and group 
life occupied the time and employed the physical energies of most 
of the members of the group. The tasks to be performed called for 
varying degrees of strength and skill. In the American pioneer 
household, for example, there was no idle time; in the fields and in 
the house there were always things to be done, the young and the 
old were continuously occupied during a long day. 

Under such conditions each person was, in a reasonably adequate 
way, integrated into the social life. Each person was a useful mem- 
ber of the society from an early age. All persons participated in the 
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common life in proportion to capacity; each had duties and each 
performed tasks that contributed to the common welfare, and 
each had personal rights and a recognized position and importance. 
As the child became older and increased in strength and knowledge, 
and in judgment and dependability, he performed more numerous 
and more difficult tasks and shared more and more fully in the 
counsels of the group. There were no sharp age divisions, each 
shaded into the older and younger. The process of growing from 
infancy to age in a social sense was as gradual and uneventful as 
was the gradual and nonepisodic physical transformation of the 
infant into the adult. 

So general has been the pattern of life where children fitted into 
the family life and economy, performing the tasks and duties for 
which they were fitted by strength and judgment and progressing 
by easy stages to the labors and responsibilities of adults, that social 
organization has tended to recognize but two age groups, children 
and adults. A more refined division might give also the helpless 
infants and the extremely old but it would hardly recognize an 
age group between the children and the adults. There was in general 
no provision in the culture system for a special adolescent group. 
The life conditions have seldom called for such a separation, and 
such a separation has seldom been found. 

But somewhat recently an age group between the children and 
the adults has been pretty clearly differentiated. The transition from 
an agricultural to an industrial economy, and from a rural to an 
urban mode of life, changed the traditional age pattern of adjust- 
ment. The city home had relatively little useful work to occupy the 
time of the boy or girl; there were few household tasks, and there 
was no opportunity to participate in the away-from-home employ- 
ment of the adults. Even the ancient chore of caring for the younger 
children in the family shrank to negligible proportions with the 
restriction in family size. And outside the home there was little 
employment for the boy or girl; industry in most of its reaches had 
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little place for the physically and mentally immature persons. A 
marginal age group tended to grow up in the urban society, a group 
made up of those beyond early childhood but not yet responsible and 
employable in the reputable industries. This adolescent age group 
did not fit into the new economic organization and it did not fit into 
the traditional conception of society as a group of adults and de- 
pendent children. | 

The formation of a marginal age group in the society, as the 
tendency to convert it into a group with culturally marginal charac- 
teristics, was favored by the widespread prosperity of the middle 
classes. The conditions of life for large and increasing numbers were 
relatively easy. Not only were there few jobs for the half-grown boys 
and girls, there was no dire need, among increasing numbers, for 
the parents to live on the labor of the children; the income of the 
father was often adequate to support the family in comfort and 
idleness. In the situation, parents in large numbers could afford to 
indulge.a sentimental attitude toward children that does not exist 
elsewhere; the sentimental attitude toward children does not emerge 
where the conditions of life are hard and the struggle to live is severe. 

In a general long-time view, the growth of public secondary edu- 
cation thus appears as a folk adjustment to the cultural creation of 
an idle age group. There was little place in the developing economy 
and little provision in the family organization for the adolescent. 
The extension of education to those beyond the childhood years 
but not yet ready for productive employment was a means of oc- 
cupying a period of idle time; the high school came to fill a vacuum 
produced by the cultural transition. In a somewhat similar way, 
and perhaps in about an equal degree for the favored economic 
strata, the college, in addition to its other functions, has been a 
means of supporting the older adolescents who did not need jobs or 
who were unable to secure employment. It occupies in a tolerably 
pleasant manner the interim in a girl’s life between awkwardness 
and matrimony. 
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In the present scheme of things, high-school activities have in 
considerable part taken the place of immediately useful work in 
the life of the adolescent. The transition came about easily and 
without disorder by the simple extension of school facilities con- 
comitant with the decline in the demand for the labor of adoles- 
cent children. The body of rationalization justifying the expanding 
educational system was an extension of that previously in use. 

When seen in the large the complex and complicated body of 
procedures that make up adolescent education appears as a tempo- 
rary or early stage in a cultural readjustment. The old cultural 
equilibrium in which adolescents fitted in a smooth and useful way 
into both the family structure and the economic order has in a meas- 
ure broken down. The present economic order has no place for the 
adolescents and they are hardly any longer an integral part of 
the family institution. Ultimately, perhaps, a new type of social 
equilibrium will be reached in which the adolescent will have a 
secure place and a useful function. But in the present such an equi- 
librium has not been reached; it has not even been visualized. In the 
meanwhile, the high-school activity is a sort of tentative and chang- 
ing form of adjustment, a stopgap procedure in the period of move- 
ment toward some new and relatively permanent type of cultural 
equilibrium. 

To conceive of the present system of adolescent education as in 
any sense a permanent working equilibrium is to misunderstand 
its character. To conceive of it as a conscious construct or as an 
intellectual creation is apparently to misunderstand its basic nature. 
The high-school activity, including the body of ideology that has 
grown up about the secondary school, is more realistically seen as an 
essentially nonrational milling of the human herd toward some 
new type of cultural formation. One does not anticipate that a situa- 
tion that more or less effectually excludes a large age group from 
meaningful participation in the culture can be long continued as 
a form of equilibrium. 
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IV 

The changing character of secondary-school education illustrates 
very neatly the collective nature of the movement itself. The cur- 
ricular changes seem to show a milling movement toward a possible 
stable content. 

In the early periods of public high-school education, the curricula 
were heavily freighted with the conventional prestige items. The 
dead languages had a large place, political and dynastic history was 
an important unit, mathematics made a heavy demand on the 
student’s time and energy, and other items like rhetoric and poetry, 
which were of slight vocational value or even of conspicuous dis- 
utility, completed the range of study. This type of content was in 
some part at least dictated by the required nature of the preparatory- 
school work. In some part it was an automatic application of old 
rituals in a new social area. There is little to support a belief that 
the changing situation was seen in realistic terms, as a ground swell 
from basic cultural changes in process. 

As high-school education became general and the student bodies 
increased in size, the curricula underwent rapid and radical changes. 
The preparatory classical curriculum was presently supplemented 
by an introduction of items of a vocational slant or that had to do 
at least with the manual arts. These subjects were commonly con- 
ceived as being of less educational value and were admitted, often 
under protest, partly in response to demand and partly as items 
designed to stimulate student enrollments. These additions served, 
in turn, to occupy the time of those students who lacked interest in 
Latin, Greek, and other basic elements of the genuine education. 
The nonacademic and vocational items increased in number and 
variety. Cooking, sewing, manual training, agriculture, automobile 
repairing, typewriting, shorthand, bookkeeping, and numerous 
other offerings attracted students, pacified taxpayers, and occupied 
the time of persons not conspicuously talented in an academic way. 
Asa further development various items, still more distantly related 
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to educational procedures, were introduced to attract and entertain 
adolescents. The extracurricular provisions and activities—stadia 
and football fields, coaching staffs, interschool athletic contests, 
swimming pools, theaters, bands, etc.—in some cases expanded to 
conspicuous if not dominating positions in the system. 

The present status varies from school to school, from system to 
system, and perhaps from section to section of the country. But in 
a typical small high school of a hundred or so students, in one section 
of the country, there will be a faculty consisting, in order of selection 
and importance, of a football coach, a home-economics teacher, a 
teacher of agriculture, a teacher of stenography and typewriting, 
and one or possibly two additional teachers of English, history, 
language, and such other academic items as still find place in the 
curriculum. In some cases the football coach and other specialists 
assist in the academic offerings. From a dominating position in 
secondary education, the academic interests have declined to a 
point where they are sometimes barely tolerated. 

Stated differently and in more general terms, the high schools 
in their evolution have become more and more institutions for the 
segregation and entertainment of an age group that has no secure 
place or useful function in the modern economy and less and less 
institutions for the education and intellectual discipline of specially 
competent or interested persons. The curricula have been expanded 
and enlarged to accommodate an unselected and redundant seg- 
ment of the population. 

This body of educational activity still accomplishes certain aca- 
demic work as well as performing the social function of keeping 
adolescents segregated and occupied. It is still possible, at least in the 
larger schools, for the interested student to acquire the fund of 
information and the school credits that will admit him to a liberal- 
arts college. This is particularly true since the college entrance re- 
quirements have been so liberalized as to grant entrance credit for 
such items as typewriting, music, bookkeeping, and manual training 
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as well as for physics, mathematics, English literature, and other 
educational items of the older tradition and since no particular item 
or combination of the traditional items is required for college en- 
trance. Something, though something less, can be said for the 
vocational arts. These studies may direct the adolescent toward a 
job, but he will have to learn to do the job after employment. The 
girl may even learn enough shorthand and typewriting to reduce 
by some weeks the length of the course she will have to take later 
in a business school if she is to get a secretarial job. The shift toward 
vocational education does, however, indicate the desire or purpose 
in going or being sent to high school. Quite obviously, the major 
emphasis is on jobs and sports, not on intellectual problems and 
activities. But the great use and value of the high school seems, 
nevertheless, to be to keep the adolescents out of the way and off 
the streets and out of the movies for at least a few hours of the day. 
The importance of this function is not lightly to be overlooked. 


V 


The opportunistic fumbling that appears to characterize the form 
and content of adolescent education is not unlike that to be observed 
somewhat generally in other types of collective behavior. Social 
change by disturbing the established patterns of adjustment results 
in a more or less prolonged period of tentative and random behavior. 
In the short-run view and from the standpoint of the persons imme- 
diately concerned, the behavior does not appear either as tentative or 
random. But this is beside the point; all behavior is purposeful from 
the point of view of the person acting in the situation. So long as 
behavior is not directed toward removing the disturbing conditions 
or toward a social reorganization that will incorporate the new facts 
in the social order it tends to perpetuate and exaggerate the unrest 
and disorder. The various movements that rise, flourish, and decay 
to be followed by other movements and philosophies are perhaps 
more often indicative of continued maladjustment than of any 
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clearly progressive movement toward a new type of stable equilib- 
rium. In the absence of a significant relevance for the basic disturb- 
ing factors, they do not long endure. 

The basic fact in the adolescent situation is the loss of function in 
the social order; the adolescents do not fit, in any vital way, into the 
modern social world. The basic need is for reinstatement or re- 
incorporation of the adolescents into the society. This can scarcely 
be done by the current types of high-school education; the real 
problem is one of effecting an institutional reorganization that will 
provide a place and a function for the adolescent age group and 
that will give a degree of security and a sense of usefulness that will 
make possible a modicum of self-respect. The effort of the education, 
so far as it is vital, is in another direction; it is an effort to fit the 
adolescent for a later rather than for a present place in the society. 
The need of the adolescent is for immediate, useful, and responsible 
participation in the going social order. 

It is no criticism of adolescent education to say that it does not 
function to the immediate needs of the developing persons and 
that it does not have any very real and vital function in the cultural 
situation. The somewhat vague general idea of universal high- 
school education may not be taken seriously as stating a significant 
objective; this formula realistically understood is a means of cover- 
ing the fact that there is no genuine objective. The high school has 
come into vogue largely because there has been no serious com- 
petition for the time and energy of adolescents. 

Any problem of the adolescent may presently dissolve as a result 
of some social change that creates place and work for this age 
group. The adoption, for example, of a system of universal military 
training would doubtless materially reduce the stagnant pool of 
idleness that now characterizes the late adolescent years. It would 
also operate in the same direction by so reducing middle-class 
prosperity that there would be little possibility of maintaining the 
present elaborate and expensive type of educational regimen. Or 
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the extension or elaboration of some such political construct as the 
Civilian Conservation Corps might absorb into useful public work 
the segment of the population that is redundant in the present type 
of economic order. Any such development that would provide use- 
ful occupation to adolescents and youth would very materially 
modify the educational situation by reducing the attendance to only 
those persons who have some intellectual interest or competence, 
or who are preparing in a serious and orderly way for some type of 
professional competence. In the absence of some cultural develop- 
ment that provides socially useful activity for the adolescent age 
group, the schools will probably continue to provide a sufficiently 
varied menu to attract a high percentage of the unemployable 


youth. 

















THE RETROSPECTIVE ACT 


ELLSWORTH FARIS 
The University of Chicago 


I 

The teacher in the school is concerned with what the children do. 
Their work and play, their relations with each other, and the per- 
formance of their school tasks are all held to be of importance. Some 
of the acts of the children involve violent and strenuous exertion, 
other actions are made with a more moderate use of energy as they 
move around or handle things, while still other acts consist of writ- 
ing or talking or thinking. We must include thinking in the class of 
actions, for what people think is very important and it is clear that 
when people think they are doing something. Some of the actions 
of children are, therefore, visible and audible, some are visible but 
silent, others are audible but not visible, while the acts we call 
thinking and reflection are neither visible nor audible. Yet all are 
actions and are the concern of educators. 

Acts may, of course, be classified in an indefinite number of ways 
and any classification may be useful if it serves to clarify human 
conduct. With respect to the ease of performance, we may suggest 
briefly another classification in addition to the one above. 

1. Immediate acts. To see a pin and pick it up does not usually 
call for planning or thought. The attitude represented by an interest 
in pins is aroused by the sight of one and with no check or difficulty 
the little object is retrieved. Oft-repeated habitual actions tend to 
fall into this class. Such an act may be said to have a beginning and 
an end, but no middle, or mediating, phase. It is an immediate act. 

2. The delayed act. As defined here, this class of actions may be 
said to have a beginning, a middle, and an end. It has a middle be- 
cause there is delay in reaching the end, a delay that requires some 
adjustment, foresight, or reasoning. The delayed act, as here de- 
fined, presents a problem or difficulty and the delay is occasioned 
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by the necessity of resolving the problem or overcoming the diff- 
culty so that the act can proceed and the end be reached or achieved. 
For when there is obscurity or uncertainty or difficulty the matter 
must be thought out. Life is full of these and every one can recall 
instances. If a traveler finds himself off the road and realizes that 
he has lost his way, it is necessary to consult maps, recall directions, 
or seek advice. His conduct cannot immediately go on for he does 
not know how to go on. This act is also called the reasoned act or 
the rational act. There are many of these in school and the office of 
the teacher includes the presenting of problems that the pupils can 
reason out, care being had that the tasks are within the power of the 
developing child. 

3. A third category is the frustrated act. This is the act that has 
failed or has been so long delayed that its lateness is equivalent to 
failure—as a man whoarrives at the station but too late for the train. 
Acts which begin with a purpose in mind or an end in view are 
finished when the purpose is realized or the end achieved. The 
frustrated act does not reach the goal. We may say that the frustrated 
act has a beginning and a middle but no end. This class of actions 
is very important since in the wake of frustration follow many dis- 
organizing possibilities. The competent teacher will be on the alert 
to offer wise and prudent help when needed in order that the sense 
of failure may be avoided and, when this outcome cannot be pre- 
vented, to redirect the energies into compensating and ameliorative 
activities. Unless this is done, results of the most serious nature may 
be the outcome. 

One of these unfavorable results is daydreaming. Of course, a 
certain amount of anticipatory fantasy is universal and pleasant and 
may lead to fortunate outcomes and to high and worthy ambitions. 
But daydreaming may become a habit and the child may dwell on 
the pleasant emotion of imagined success so persistently that the 
result is an ineffective personality. Frustration can be shown to be 
antecedent to this sort of avowed imagining. 
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Not all frustrations result in daydreaming. Often the child turns 
to something else, substituting what can be obtained for that which 
is beyond his reach. When this substituted end is more highly 
esteemed, it is sometimes called sublimation, but often the substitu- 
tion is of a lower level. Like Omar, we take the cash and let the credit 
go. It is indeed necessary to accept the inevitable but in the process a 
child needs guidance. Substitution as the result of frustration and 
failure calls for vigilance on the part of teachers. 

Aggression may be the result of frustration if the frustration is due 
to the opposition or interference of another person. And this aggres- 
sion can be turned against the teacher as an object, as every one 
knows. And, as every one also knows, this aggressive feeling may 
not be obvious. It does have its serious aspects, however, and should 
receive attention, and preventive methods are called for. 

There are many other possible outcomes of frustration but one 
more may be mentioned here. Sometimes there is a confusion of 
wish and fulfillment with the result that a delusion appears. The 
wish is father to the thought and what the deluded soul wanted to 
be and could not, he imagines he is, in spite of the way others treat 
him. In the institutions for mental disorders can be seen the extreme 
cases, pathetic patients who imagine that they are presidents or 
kings or great heroes, because they have failed so miserably in life 
and have not been able to face the world in which men live. Another 
and even more serious delusion is called the delusion of persecution 
which results from a tendency to find excuses for one’s own failure 
in the imagined opposition or hostility of some one else. Extreme 
cases of dementia in the asylums may be seen, some of them cowed 
in terror over the plots of imaginary enemies while other cases in- 
volve hostility and aggressive rage against those who never did any- 
thing against the patient but who are thought, in the delusion, to 
have been the cause of all the difficulties and lack of success. For 
every one who is confined to an institution there are perhaps hun- 
dreds who have such delusions in a form so mild that serious dis- 
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organization does not result. The effect is very unfavorable to the 
personality, however, and they could be nipped in the bud if teachers 
and parents were possessed of adequate skill and insight. In the 
mental hygiene of children this matter is of obvious importance. 


II 


The discussion thus far is introductory to the topic of this article, 
which is the retrospective act. Other actions have ends or goals to 
be attained ; the retrospective act has for its end the consideration of 
a former act. We may assume that there is a tendency for every 
action that is interesting or emotional to return to consciousness in 
retrospect, to be lived over again in enjoyment, or to be better under- 
stood if it is puzzling or annoying or disturbing. It is not the mere 
frustration of an act which produces any of the results which have 
been enumerated above. It is only if there is subsequent recall, reflec- 
tion, and definition of the disturbing event that any final result is to 
be expected in the developing personality. 

While this paper was in preparation the writer and another 
trained observer recorded careful observations over a period of 
three weeks of the behavior of a healthy normal infant of eight 
months. B. could sit alone and could pull himself up into a standing 
position. His toys would often roll out of the bars of his pen beyond 
his reach, especially a celluloid ball which was his favorite play- 
thing. Attempts to stand up would often be frustrated when his 
legs were tangled up the wrong way. Active interference with his 
actions frequently occurred when he got hold of objects outside, 
particularly the grass and weeds when his pen was set up on the 
lawn. Numerous frustrations took place in connection with his feed- 
ing and experimental annoyances were introduced in the interest 
of science. It is to be recorded that the frustrations produced a brief 
protest, followed promptly by a period of equilibrium and the initia- 
tion of another act. B. gave every evidence of a complete lack of 
hostility, aggression, or resentment. It is the assumption of this paper 
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that the explanation is to be found in the fact that infants of this 
age have not acquired a conception of self and that retrospection and 
recall could not take place. 

Whether this interpretation be accepted or not, it is certain that 
when personality is achieved there is the retrospective tendency. 
When we are in the presence of our fellows and companions the 
retrospection takes place in the form of “talking it over” as long as it 
continues to be interesting or until a solution is arrived at, if the 
matter has been disturbing. After an exciting ball game or prize 
fight or drama, friends can be heard discussing the interesting 
phases and reliving, if only very briefly, what has been enjoyed. 
If there has been a serious disturbance to the life of the group then 
there are councils, conferences, and discussions in the effort to make 
clear what was not clear. 

It would doubtless be desirable from the standpoint of mental 
hygiene if all our retrospective acts took the form of conversation 
and discussion with our friends and companions. But whether this 
be true or not, many and perhaps the greater number of these actions 
are performed alone and in silent thought. In the absence of others 
to listen, we go over the matter in our own minds. Because those at 
hand might not understand or might be unsympathetic, we recall 
the disturbing event without letting any one know what we are 
doing. Having no one to talk to, we talk to ourselves, and having no 
one to answer, we answer ourselves, and then find a response to that 
response and so go on and on, the act recurring over and over if no 
good way out is found. 

It is to George Mead that we are indebted for an understanding 
of the manner and importance of this solitary activity. In recalling a 
past unpleasantness, for example, we begin by thinking of what 
was said to us, recalling the words of the other and our own reply, 
then the response of the other to what we said, and so on to the end. 
But sometimes there is no end. There may be left a feeling of injury 
which should have its proper satisfaction but no way is in sight to 
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even the matter up. And so the whole process is gone over again and 
yet again. This we call brooding, and to brood over one’s self and the 
wrongs that have been suffered is to prepare the way for disorganiza- 
tion, sometimes of the most extreme character. To brood over one’s 
self and one’s wrongs is sometimes to ripen for the committing of 
murder or suicide or less tragic deeds. 

The “mechanism” of the retrospect lies importantly in the fact 
that we take the role of the other and it is by taking the role of the 
other and only by this method that a conception of the self is formed 
and the attitudes of a personality and character are organized. 

For the self, as experienced, is defined by the actions and responses 
of others, although the actions and reactions, the responses and 
gestures of the others are not sufficient in and of themselves to 
produce the result. In order that the actions and responses of others 
shall affect the personality it is necessary for the self to assume them 
on his part. fr he function of the retrospective act lies just here. It is in 
the rehearsal of the past event that one takes the attitude of another, 
because he is repeating what the other has said. This is seemingly 
the reason the infant in the prelinguistic stage does not feel resent- 
ment or hold a grudge. Because there is no language, the past can- 
not be recalled in symbolic ways. When, however, one can talk to 
one’s self and answer his own talk, he necessarily takes the role of 
the other for no one can talk without being talked to beforehand. 
The mother tongue is acquired from the mother and all language 
is a social product. It is only after some one has spoken to me that I 
can speak to myself. And when I have learned to speak to myself, 
Ihave a self and not till then. A self is best defined as a subject which 
is its own object. One takes an attitude toward one’s self. The “me” 
appears in experience. The very formation of the self is dependent 
on the retrospective act. 

For it is an act. To recall what some one did to you, to rehearse 
what was said, to decide what it meant and how it is to be regarded, 
all this, though it may take place when an observer could not detect 
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the twitching of a muscle nor any one hear the slightest sound, is to 
be regarded as action just as literally as knocking a home run or 
spinning a top. 

It is in the retrospective act, then, that objects are defined, attitudes 
formed, personality determined, and character organized. And since 
many if not most of the retrospective actions of children are per- 
formed in silence and relative immobility, the act and its outcome 
are often inaccessible to the teacher and the parent. But since the 
importance of this form of activity is so great it would seem that 
those who have to do with children should consider seriously its 
importance. 

There is an apparent paradox that appears in the cases of delusion 
and negativism. Although the self is defined by the actions of others 
and the self is normally a “looking glass self” as Cooley has called it, 
yet from the insane asylums clear down to the schoolroom there are 
those who have a conception of themselves at variance with the way 
in which they are regarded or ever have been regarded. It is sug- 
gested here that the explanation may be found in isolation and soli- 
tude, when, for any reason, there is a lack of adequate sympathetic 
social contacts. We all know that it is possible to be very lonely in 
the midst of many people, if they do not know us or do not like us. 
Many a child in a large school is very completely isolated. There is 
no one whom he is “close to.” Such an isolated personality will be 
less likely to discuss his troubles with others than if he had many 
friends and intimate companions. But he must discuss his troubles 
and so he discusses them with himself. 

Suppose a child has been affronted or insulted and nothing more 
has been done about it. The solitary one will not talk it over with 
his friends, thus getting comfort and consolation and, often, a modi-_ 
fication of his notion of what has happened. On the contrary, the 
isolated child will recall the insult and, in all likelihood, rehearse 
what he might have said and done. This may leave the hurt unhealed 
and so the matter recurs once more and he again recalls the insult. 
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And every time he recalls the insult he is taking the role of the 
insulter and is being hurt afresh. And so it may come to pass that, 
instead of being insulted once, he has, in the role of the other, 
insulted himself twenty times, and to be insulted twenty times is 
far more painful than to be hurt once. 

If he has been belittled and an attack made on his self-respect he 
will normally seek, in the retrospective act, some defense and justi- 
fication of what he has done or of what he is. If this self-defense and 
self-justification is rehearsed again and again, the original social 
definition gives place to the definition he has made of and for him- 
self in the solitude of his too frequent retrospection. 

A graduate student who found it difficult to do the work in the 
keen competition at the university came up for his examinations and 
failed to pass them. He was profoundly shocked and disappointed 
and his isolation was marked. He was able to convince himself that 
the faculty had not been able to understand his excellent presenta- 
tion of his material and that they were unfair to him for various 
reasons. He came to consider himself a distinctly superior person 
intellectually, and, though he had difficulty in holding any one of 
the several positions which he managed to secure, the result was 
always due to the incompetence of the administration who did not 
know how to appreciate an exceptionally gifted man. This pathetic 
effort to salvage one’s self-respect and high opinion of one’s self 
resulted, as often, in a paranoid type of personality. His definition 
of himself was different from the social definition, the difference 
being the result of his repeated retrospections in which he came to 
his own defense against his detractors again and again till he became 
convinced that he was right and all the world was wrong. 

Attitudes are sustained and strengthened by successful repetitions, 
as a boy keeps alive and growing his interest in baseball or swim- 
ming. But in situations that are new, attitudes may be altered or 
reversed. Unexpected or surprising or puzzling events make objects 
uncertain that were formerly well understood, and force a reéxami- 

















87 
nation. This revision and redefinition is the function of the retro- 
spective act. Retrospection is the workshop where the new attitudes 
are fabricated and the old ones made over. One’s whole conception 
of one’s self may be completely revised after such an occasion. A 
graduate student was invited by a college president to accept an 
appointment in a college. He had in mind the salary he would ask 
for, in case the position should be acceptable. The president did not 
ask him to name a figure but proceeded to offer twice the amount 
that the student had decided upon. Difficulties arose in the arrange- 
ments and the appointment did not go through, but the student 
revised his estimate of his worth and never thought of himself again 
as deserving anything less than the surprising stipend which had 
been offered to him. We get our conception of ourselves from the 
way others treat us and talk to us. 

It would not, perhaps, be necessary to write insistently about the 
importance of the retrospective act but for the confusion that has 
been produced by the school of behaviorist psychologists. Although 
there have been modifications of the extreme statements with which 
their very vigorous writings formerly abounded, yet even to this day 
the emphasis on behavior tends to obscure the importance of that 
which cannot be observed or photographed or recorded. Retrospec- 
tion of the solitary kind can neither be seen, heard, nor measured. 
Some writers would consider that, since this is so, we must confine 
attention to the accessible behavior. But behavior is only part of life. 
In addition to behavior there is conduct, and conduct is not the same 
as behavior. We may speak of the behavior of a storm or the behavior 
of a wild rhinoceros. Men also exhibit mere behavior, as when a man 
steps on your foot or slips on the ice. But conduct involves behavior 
with the addition of a judgment on the movements, and this goes 
deeper than cameras can record. 

The importance of the secret springs of action has always been 
recognized, but the older writers made a sharp distinction between 
thought and action. Thought and reasoning were in the soul or in 
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the mind, while action was assumed to be a function of the larger 
muscles. It is the position of this paper that thought is quite literally 
a part of action and that retrospection is, in every way, deserving of 
this classification. It is true that thinking is often the preparation for 
action but so is the buying of a railway ticket. It is true that thought 
precedes action and may be said, in some sense, to be the cause of 
action, but it is also true that action precedes thought and that action 
may be the cause of thought. It is far better to consider our thinking 
as one form of action, sometimes indulged in for its own sake, just as 
we may at times look at a picture or listen to a symphony with no 
utilitarian purpose. But whether we think for a purpose or merely 
indulge in a pleasant reverie, the thinking is what we are doing. 
The thinking is a form of action. And the thinking we do in retro- 
spection is a very important form of action. 

Teachers are able to control with approximate success the behavior 
of children. Where they may go and when, what they say and how 
they may say it (at least in the classroom) are not too difficult for a 
skillful teacher to manage. But the retrospective acts are performed 
in silence and with a closed mouth. Their control must be indirect 
but such control is very important. 

In autobiographies and life histories are to be found in abundance 
instances of the undesirable and sometimes disastrous results of the 
silent and unaided misinterpretation which the children make of 
the actions of their teachers. One adult reported an incident that 
occurred when he was in the sixth grade. The bell for the ending 
of the recess period had rung and most of the children had gone in. 
He, an overgrown and sensitive lad, ran noisily down the hall only 
to be stopped by a teacher and ordered sternly to go back outside 
and then to enter in a proper manner. What the teacher had in mind 
was the desirability of good habits and the proper form of behavior. 
What the teacher produced, as the incident was recalled again and 
again, was an attitude of lasting resentment. In the schoolroom the 
teacher thought he was studying but what he was really doing was 
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living over the event, growing more and more resentful. The teacher 
was continually disliked during the two years he remained in the 
community. When the incident was reported, still further mature 
retrospection had again altered the attitude and all resentment had 
long since disappeared. But all will agree that the teacher acted 
unwisely under the circumstances, either in speaking as he did or 
in not following it up so that the retrospection might not have such 
undesired consequences. 

Analogous instances are by no means rare and the importance of 
the effort of the teacher in influencing the behavior after the child 
recalls it in retrospect should not be minimized. One of the sources 
of confusion and error is the failure to distinguish accurately be- 
tween habit as a form of behavior which may be controlled and 
attitude as a tendency toward a generalized mode of conduct. The 
habit can often be controlled directly if the child is under observa- 
tion, but the attitude is formed in the retrospective act and may be 
the very opposite of what it is desired to inculcate. 

It seems quite clear that the most favorable condition for the direct 
transfer of an attitude from one person to another is what sociolo-_ 
gists call the primary group relation, by which is meant a situation 
in which there is face-to-face association and codperation and in 
which the “we feeling” is present. In such a situation the chances of 
a negative attitude developing from retrospection are at a minimum. 
This type of relation may be seen in any good kindergarten but is 
often absent in the later years of the school. The traditional practices 
involve a whole complex of methods of control which include the 
assertion of authority, the promulgation of formal orders and rigid 
rules which in their turn imply commands. And there can be no 
effective commands without explicit or implied threats, and threats 
necessitate punishment and penalties. That these do operate to 
secure order and external conformity cannot be denied but that the 
results are often disappointing is universally admitted. What the 
child will think and feel about it, when he brings to mind in retro- 
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spection the whole incident, is as important as the subsequent observ- 
able behavior—some of us think it is much more important. 

To place the entire burden of caring for the mental health of 
children on the school is at once unjust and ineffective. A child has 
lived several years before the school has seen him. Some of the basic 
foundation stones of his personality have been already laid down. 
Moreover the hours spent in the school are hardly one eighth of the 
total hours in a year, so that outside influences have ample time to 
undo the best of school influences. Nevertheless, the influence of the 
school is very great and the opportunity of the teacher is everywhere 
appreciated. Children may have warped and twisted souls at times in 
spite of all that the school can do. And yet experience has abundantly 
shown the possibilities of wise and skillful handling of these prob- 
lems. Notwithstanding the fact that the school only has a fraction 
of the day, the children are thinking of school activities much of the 
time they are at home and in their going and coming. The keen 
sense of competition which is often so unwisely encouraged by well- 
meaning teachers has been the cause of much suffering on the part 
of children and not a little disorganization. A sense of failure on the 
part of a child is not only a bitter experience for him, it is also a 
reproach to our knowledge of life and human nature. It is the grow- 
ing conviction of many specialists that every child, with the excep- 
tion of the feeble-minded, has some gift or talent which marks him 
off as slightly superior to others in that one way. Slavish dependence 
on the ability to manipulate figures and to play with words, which 
ability is measured by the so-called intelligence tests, will in time, let 
us hope, be replaced by an appreciation of the unique gifts of each of 
our children. 

The sense of failure eliminated, there remains the problem of 
isolation. The origin of this may be and usually is quite outside the 
school but it can receive needed attention by teachers. The greater 
number of the children will not be in need of any special attention in 
this regard but for those who do need it there should come wise and 
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understanding help. The child who suffers from a feeling of isola- 
tion may be hard to reach, but he will usually respond with eager- 
ness to the well-considered approach. If the isolation is overcome, the 
retrospective act is not prevented, for retrospection is universal and 
normal. But when wrongs or hurts or failures or frustrations are 
talked over instead of brooded over, a great gain is had. 

And it hardly need be insisted that a wise teacher will not be 
guilty of a rude command or an ironical retort or a sarcastic affront 
to any child, whether a lonely sufferer from isolation or a highly 
socialized and friendly pupil. To do so, as already pointed out, may 
not produce any immediately visible results but in retrospection the 
teacher may be defined in terms of the bitterest hostility. More 
probable is the outcome in which the teacher comes to be regarded 
as a necessary evil, to be watched and “worked,” but whose views 
and opinions have little or no influence. The retrospective act has, 
in extreme cases, resulted in a determination to run away from the 
school and never to return. In still rarer cases, the end of the retro- 
spective act has been the determination to attack the teacher. In 
not a few cases the end is suicide. But usually the worst result is the 
loss of influence of the teacher at a time when such influence is in the 
highest degree important and when it should be at its maximum 
of strength. 


The object of this discussion has been to call attention to the 
unseen and unheard actions of children which follow every interest- 
ing and emotional experience and which are determinative of atti- 
tudes and of the organization of personality. Those who deal with 
children may well pay heed to the possible effects of disciplinary 
treatment which, though they occur in silence and unobserved, 
represent the actions in which the structure of the character is 
erected. Not that this is new, however much neglected in recent 
years. It is with the thought that retrospective actions are deserving 
of renewed emphasis that these words have been written. 
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Fifteen years ago students of education talked about the educa- 
tional process or the educational experience with relatively little 
attention to the way in which that which was taught was mediated 
to the growing child. Students of culture—especially students of 
primitive society—recognized that the most diverse sets of cultural 
behavior could be transmitted to the growing child with equal 
success—that a newborn child among the Eskimos became an adult 
Eskimo, a complete version of Eskimo culture, with the same in- 
evitability that a newborn Hawaiian became a Hawaiian. Among 
these students of primitive society there was, therefore, a tendency 
to emphasize the inevitability and complete effectiveness of the 
transmission of culture to the new generation on the one hand, 
and on the other, the extreme flexibility of the human organism 
which was capable of taking on such diverse behavior patterns. 
There were occasional discussions also of methods of education in 
which it was pointed out, by a collection of random examples, that 
children could be hurried and delayed, cuffed or bribed, into 
becoming adults. And, meanwhile, in Europe and America, the 
progressive-education movement was growing up, which insisted 
that our former techniques of formal teaching were all wrong, and 
that, if the individual child were permitted to unfold amid rich and 
stimulating surroundings, a new sort of human being and ulti- 
mately a new world would develop. 

Among these approaches to a discussion of education, there was a 
sort of discontinuity. If methods were so all important, why did we 
find that in different primitive cultures one method seemed to work 
as well as another, and any method produced a fully acculturated 
adult? There was a missing term in the discussion. It was necessary 
to shift the emphasis from how does culture A, faced with its new- 
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born, induct them into being full-fledged members of the society 
characterized by culture A, to the question of what kind of character 
structure do these members of culture A have, as adults. Was there 
not a systematic relationship between the culture forms, the method 
by which the newborn were inducted into them, and the kind 
of character structure that individuals so educated would have? 
Granted that any educational technique would work—in the sense 
that a group of adults sharing a homogeneous culture would always 
succeed in imparting it to their children—if we shifted our attention 
from the accuracy with which the child repeated the behavior of his 
forebears to the internal mechanisms within the child that permitted 
him to act, in one case like an Eskimo, in another like a Hottentot, 
would we not find a significant difference there? 

This new emphasis developed out of the interaction of Freudian 
psychology and the study of the socialization of the child. The 
Freudian psychologist, concentrating on the mechanisms within the 
individual, was the first to give a working account of the way in 
which children, born into Euro-American bourgeois culture of the 
last fifty years, took on that culture. This was not , of course, the way 
in which they phrased their accomplishment. They were very 
slightly conscious of cultural differences and assumed that the 
mechanisms of cultural transmission which they identified among 
their well-to-do patients were the mechanisms by which Man 
became a socialized human being. (It was not until psychoanalysis 
reached into the clinics, and individuals from contrasting social 
backgrounds were analyzed, that the first recognition of the differ- 
ent mechanisms characteristic of different cultures—here seen as 
class mores—began.) Superego formation was the name that they 
gave to this process of cultural transmission. In its simplest terms 
this theory stated that in the socialization of the child, the parent, or 
some individual who stood in loco parentis, played a paramount 
role, and that only as the child took unto itself its conception of the 
adult behavior as the right behavior did the child undergo socializa- 
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tion. The psychoanalysts then proceeded to explore the mechanisms 
by which this process was expressed in the character structure of 
individuals who had been, with various degrees of success, made to 
undergo it. 

The next step in the understanding of the socialization process 
was not so difficult to take. It was necessary to take over and 
‘generalize the psychoanalytic findings so that they would have cross 
cultural validity; to say in effect, that culture is transmitted to the 
young organism through the mediation of persons who become the 
surrogates of the culture into which the child is being inducted. It 
would then be possible to investigate, as one dimension of the cul- 
tural process, the question of who (parent, grandparent, nurse, elder 
sibling, member of age group, masked dancer, etc.), in the sense of 
individual in what status relationship to the child, became the medi- 
ator of any given aspect of the culture. The recognition of this next 
step was considerably delayed by two tendencies. (1) The psycho- 
analyst, assuming that his description of a process characteristic of 
Euro-American middle-class society in the late nineteenth century 
must be universal, tended to force other cultures into the same 
mold—and found in every culture a superego which to all intents 
and purposes was identical with, although perhaps not as rigid or as 
exacting as, our own. (2) The anthropologists, on the other hand, 
impressed by the Freudian formulation, tended to identify the Super- 
ego with Culture. Both these approaches suffered from insufficient 
generalization of the premises. 

If we, however, do make the necessary generalization, it becomes 
possible to compare cultures in these terms and ask: How is the 
culture transmitted, by whom, when, and with what sanctions. 
This phrasing became an integral section of the Hanover Outline 
for the study of Human Relations.’ In this paper, I shall confine 
myself to a brief cross-cultural discussion of the surrogates of the 


* This outline was the result of codperative efforts by a group of representatives of different 
life sciences working together at Hanover in 1935. 
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culture, the individuals who, in the various cultural settings, mediate 
the culture to the child. This will provide a background for consider- 
ing what is happening to the process of cultural transmission in our 
own society today. 

In a “pure case” of the functioning of our own system of cultural 
transmission, the child at a very early age, soon after learning to 
talk, begins to take as its model the parent of the same sex. The child 
accepts the standards of that parent, as stated zo the child, as its own, 
until, in the absence of the parent, the child learns to act as if the 
parent were still there, and to choose and reject courses of action as 
it conceives the parent would have done. Failure to conform to these 
standards induces in the individual a retrospective discomfort, 
which is technically called guilt (traditionally referred to by the idea 
of conscience), which is independent of actual discovery by the 
parent, or any other member of the society. There are certain con- 
ditions which are essential to the occurrence of this “pure” type. 
The adults in the society must think of the child as qualitatively 
different from themselves, in that the child has not yet attained their 
moral stature, but is subject to innate impulses, which, if permitted 
unchecked expression, would eventuate in an adult character dif- 
ferent from and morally inferior to that of the parent. Furthermore, 
the parent, or a surrogate of the parent who acts as if he or she were 
the parent, must administer the culture prohibitions and admoni- 
tions, and must accompany this administration with various sanc- 
tions—the threat of punishment or of withdrawal of love and 
support, etc. The child’s fear of the invocation of these sanctions 
is played upon to enforce the parental standard of behavior. Within 
such a society, teachers, the clergy, judicial officials, etc., partake of 
the character of the judging parent who metes out reward to the 
individual child, or later, adult, who makes a satisfactory approxi- 
mation to the desired behavior, and punishment to him who does 
not. A conception of the Deity which sees Him as primarily con- 
cerned, like the parent, with moral behavior, and as backing up the 
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parent in dealing with the potentially immoral child, completes 
the classical picture. 

If we examine other cultures we find very different conditions. 
The Samoans’ think of children as quantitatively, not qualitatively, 
different from themselves. The child has not yet developed the 
ability to behave according to cultural standards—an ability which 
is conceived of as unfolding in the same way that an ability to carry 
a tune might develop. Individuals differ in their capacity to develop 
these abilities, for some, for instance, obedience to those of superior 
status, a desirable trait, comes hard. They are said to “listen with 
difficulty” as we might speak of some one who “has no ear for 
music.” During the years before children have attained to full social- 
ization, they are regarded as somewhat of a nuisance, as likely to 
shatter the austere dignity of a headman’s council with a shrill cry, 
or outrage the etiquette of some stately function, by standing upright 
when convention prescribes that every one should sit. It is necessary 
to watch them continually and for this rather unimportant task, 
small girls are selected. It is not their duty to train the infants 
entrusted to their care, but merely to see that they do not trespass 
upon adult attention, by outraging the rules of etiquette, or by 
getting hurt. If the small nurses fail, and the baby does cry within 
earshot of adults gravely occupied with their own affairs, it is the 
nurse and not the baby who is punished. A baby who misbehaves, 
1.€., is noisy, does not conform to the social rules for excretion, grabs 
promiscuously at the possessions of people of rank, etc., is dragged 
out of earshot. Children learn, not as our children learn: “If I am to 
receive reward and escape punishment I must be good” but “If I am 


? Based on my field work in Samoa in 1925-1926. See Coming of Age in Samoa (New York: 
William Morrow and Company), 1928. Social Organization of Manu’a, B. P. Bishop Museum 
Bulletin, No. 76, 1930. “The Role of the Individual in Samoan Culture,” J. Roy, Anthropo- 
logical Institute, London, 58:481-495, and M. Mead, ed., Cooperation and Competition in 
Primitive Societies (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company), 1937, chapter on Samoa. 
F. V. Calverton, and S. D. Schmalhausen, eds., The New Generation, chapter on “Adolescence 
in Primitive and Modern Society.” 
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to be let alone and allowed to stay where I like, I must keep quiet, 
sit still, and conform to the rules.” 

The administrative forms of the society are also congruent with 
this picture; recalcitrant individuals are expelled from the house- 
hold, the village, or the status which they have attained, and gods 
are conceived, on the pattern of the formally occupied adults, as 
concerned about their own affairs and presiding graciously over the 
affairs of men as long as men keep quiet and conform to the rules. 
The whole community is committed to following a way of life, and 
to the extent to which the child learns to follow it, he is permitted to 
participate in it. Obviously in such a setting, there is no room for 
guilt. Transgression and nontransgression are matters of expediency. 
The ties between parents and children are attenuated by the exist- 
ence of large households, by the use of child nurses, by the system of 
household government through which it is the head of the house- 
hold, whether he be father, uncle, grandfather, or cousin, who has 
the authority over the children, and by the extension of dependence 
behavior to a wide group of kin. Adults are regarded as persons 
who, with varying degrees of facility, follow the cultural forms 
better than children, and children offer as the alibi for any piece of 
disapproved behavior the simple statement, /a7 t227 a’u, “I am young.” 

Among the Balinese,’ a related but different system of socializa- 
tion is found. Children are regarded as partaking a little more of 
heaven than do adults and at the same time as not quite ready to 


* Based on field work by G. Bateson, J. Belo, Colin McPhee, K. Mershon, and myself, 1936- 
1939. For a summary of methods used see M. Mead, “Researches in Bali and New Guinea,” 
translation of the New York Academy of Science, 2:1-8, 1939; see also T. M. Abel, “Free 
Designs of Limited Scope as a Personality Index,” Character and Personality, 7:50-62, 1938; 
G. Bateson, “Contribution to the Symposium on the Effects of Frustration.” Eleventh Annual 
Meeting, Eastern Psychological Association, April 5, 1940; mss. G. Bateson, ““An Old Temple 
and a New Myth,” Djawa, September 1937; J. Belo, “Balinese Children’s Drawing,” Djawa, 
September 5, 1937; C. McPhee, “Children and Music in Bali,” Djawa, 6:1-15, 1938; M. 
Mead, “Public Opinion Mechanisms among Primitive Peoples,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
1:5-16, July 1937; and “Character Formation in Two South Sea Societies,” Proceedings of 
the American Neurological Association, 1940 (in press). 
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become fully participating members of the community. Whereas 
in Samoa they are socially ignored and hurried off the scene, in 
Bali the steps by which the baby, in a series of ceremonies, is 
inducted into full citizenship in this world—and concomitantly 
sheds his membership in the other world—are of interest to every 
one. A six-month-old baby, dressed in silk patterned in gold, put 
through all the paces of religious ritual, made to pray, to receive 
holy water, and to waft toward itself the virtue of the offerings, 
is the center of attention. Before there is any hope of an infant’s 
learning cultural acts, it is put through them again and again, not 
necessarily by its parents, but by any one, adult or child, who 
happens to be carrying it. A three-month-old baby is made to act out 
the rule that nothing must ever be accepted from another with the 
left hand. Children are carried on the left hip, so that the right hand 
is pinioned and spontaneous gestures toward an object held out by 
another are all made with the free left hand. Monotonously, the 
person carrying the child pulls back the left hand, extracts the right 
hand, and extends it. 

The whole teaching process is a by the method of teach- 
ing dancing; the teacher stands or sits behind the pupil and pulls 
the body into the prescribed postures. At every turn a premium is 
put upon passive acceptance of others shaping one’s behavior into 
the desired form. If, however, a child departs from this passive 
acquiescence and begins to act in unacceptable ways, to wander off 
when its guardians want it to stay near, to wander out into the midst 
of the actors, or stray toward the altar where the priest is praying, to 
reach for the property of another, or destroy some fragile object, the 
guardian—parent, relative, child nurse, or comparative stranger, for 
children are passed from hand to hand among girls and women, 
and every one assumes responsibility for keeping them from unac- 
ceptable activities—will first pull the child back, casually, without 
affect, without punishment, merely lift it up, or pull it down from 
the place where it does not belong to the place where it does. If 
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it has an object which it should not have, she will replace this 
object, which she removes, with a substitute. If the child wanders 
again, or reaches again, the same process is repeated. If, however, the 
child gets out of hand, runs too far to be pulled back without chang- 
ing her position, or grabs for the same forbidden object over and 
over again, she has another resource. She may mimic fear, exclaim- 
ing with an exclamation of tense horror: “Caterpillar!” “Centi- 
pede!” “Wild cat!” “Faeces!” etc., at the same time imitating all the 
motor behavior appropriate to fear, so that the child comes running 
to her, to find reassurance in a terror that is shared with a bigger 
person. Or, if the object is not to bring the child back from some 
wandering, but to still its wails or whines in a setting in which such 
sounds are out of place, the mentor will attempt to call up a pleas- 
anter mood in the child by the recital of pleasurable experience; 
suggestions about listening to the orchestra or buying cakes or 
watching a shadow play will be recited with emphasis. These are 
not necessarily promises that if the child is quiet it will be taken to 
hear an orchestra or a shadow play, although to the western ear that 
is the way they sound at first. They are a diverting recital of the 
pleasures of life, attention to the thought of which may be expected 
to supersede the mood out of which the child has been wailing. And 
for display of skill or cultural sophistication, passing the betel box 
to a visitor, or executing a ritual gesture correctly, the child is given 
extravagant admiration, “Beh, you are clever, how clever, how very 
clever!” 

From all this the child learns that a pleasant mood and cultural 
conformity to fixed patterns occur together,and meets any possibility 
of deviation from that pattern with vague, uncertain distrust. This 
relaxed dependence upon a known way of life and distrust of all 
unknown ways is expressed in definite, spacial terms; a Balinese is 
only relaxed and able to function with easy rhythmic skill when he 
knows what day it is, where the religious cardinal points are, and 
the caste and status, phrased as whether they “sit” above or below 
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him, of every one present. He is deterred from attempting the new 
or the strange by an unspecific dread which is not placed in any 
time sequence of rewards and punishments. 

Balinese social structure is congruent with this type of character 
structure. It is a static formal society, in which behavior is prescribed 
and specific within which individuals function, as it seems to us, 
motivelessly, tirelessly, in following out endless ritual forms, dedi- 
cated to gods who have no personalities, whose names are meaning- 
less abstractions. 

Among the Jatmul* of New Guinea a still different system of 
socialization is pursued. The Iatmul are an upstanding gay people, 
putting a premium on self-assertion and vigor. Mothers take more 
care of their babies than they do in Samoa and Bali. The child nurse, 
although present, plays less of a role; children as soon as they become 
somewhat independent tag along after elder siblings of the same 
sex more as appendages than charges. The mother assumes, from 
the time the infant is able to assert its wants definitely, that the 
child is possessed of a will and determination similar in kind to 
her own, and she acts as if the child were as strong as she is. She 
does not nurse the infant when she thinks it is hungry, any more 
than an Iatmul adult ever does anything for another adult merely 
because he thinks the other needs it. Instead she waits until the child 
has cried and cried hard and made her come across to it before she 
satisfies its demands. If the child does something to annoy her, she 
slaps it, an instantaneous quick slap, without any warning. But she 
is not punishing a young individual who has not yet reached moral 
stature for being “bad,” she is simply slapping another person who 
has happened to displease her. If children continue to annoy, the 
“ Based on field work by G. Bateson, 1929-1930, 1932-1933, and by G. Bateson and myself 
in 1938. See G. Bateson, ““The Social Structure of the Iatmul Peoples,” Oceania, Vol. II, 
Nos. 3 and 4, 1932. Naven, Cambridge (Cambridge University Press), 1936. See also 
M. Mead, “Researches in Bali and New Guinea,” translation of the New York Academy of 
Science, 2:1-8, 1939; “Public Opinion Mechanisms Among Primitive Peoples,” Public 


Opinion Quarterly, 1:5-16, July 1937; “Character Formation in Two South Sea Societies,” 
Proceedings of the American Neurological Association, 1940 (in press). 
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mother will withhold food from them, and as a routine procedure 
she does withhold it each day, for an hour or so after she has cooked 
it. The parents are in control of the necessities of life and the chil- 
dren are not allowed to forget this. So, the small boy who has 
annoyed his mother by eating up some food she had been saving 
for another purpose, or who has annoyed his father by setting fire 
to a neighbor’s sago patch and so involving his father in a first-rate 
quarrel may run away unscathed in the first instance. But hunger 
will bring him home to his mother and mosquitoes will bring him 
home within reach of his father who has only to lie in wait beside 
his mosquito bag. Iatmul children are, on the whole, pretty well 
behaved, and they are always well behaved in the immediate prox- 
imity of a potential slap. 

The Iatmul child learns from this treatment: “If I do not assert 
myself I will get nothing and if I anger other people I will get 
slapped, and if I temporarily escape from being slapped, hunger 
and mosquitoes will drive me back again within range of retribu- 
tion.” In such a system there is again no room for guilt. The child 
merely learns to accommodate himself to a world in which every 
one is assertive and protectively high-tempered. His safety does not 
lie, as in Samoa, in looking carefully to the formal setting before he 
acts, nor, as in Bali, in never venturing outside carefully prescribed 
paths, nor as in twentieth-century America, in being good and so 
placating the parent ideal which he has accepted. His safety lies in 
getting angry first, in asserting his will over against others, before 
they assert theirs against his. 

Jatmul social organization relies on these mechanisms embodied 
in political forms. The community is made up of a series of patri- 
lineal clans, grouped into moieties. This division is crosscut by a 
division into initiatory age grades. None of these groups has any 
means of disciplining its own members; but if an own member 
offends, it is an outside group, the other moiety, another age grade, 
in extreme cases another village, which is called in to take punitive 
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measures against an offender. Even in the disciplining of a wife, a 
man calls in members of another age grade to reduce her to com- 
pliance. The individual and the group are both oriented toward 
and controlled by external sanctions. 

Many forms of cultural transmission as contrasting as these have 
been described by social anthropologists, and there are undoubtedly 
many more forms, some actually existing at present, others that have 
existed in the past or are still potentialities of human beings acting 
within our historically defined cultural forms. Geoffrey Gorer® has 
described a type of socialization among the Lepchas of the Hima- 
layas, where the child is continually rewarded by food and casual 
affection for complete passivity. The North American Indian culture 
area is distinguished by its reliance upon shame as a principal 
sanction, and the fact that the parents do not set themselves up as 
punishing and rewarding surrogates of the culture, but instead 
continually refer the child to “what people will say,” in which fear 
of social disapproval becomes a principal mechanism, social dis- 
approval enforced by scare dancers, or the licensed joking of rela- 
tives, etc.° Another widespread type of character formation is that 
in which a child of noble birth is told that “people of rank don’t do 
that sort of thing,” in which expulsion from the social category of 
his parents is the sanction, and pride in his own class or caste 
membership is fostered and used as the sanction as opposed to the 
fear of the opinion of others. 

Seen within this cross-cultural perspective our own superego 
system of character formation appears as a special and rather com- 
plicated development. Very few cultures have attempted the kind 


°G. Gorer, Himalayan Village (London: Michael Joseph), 1938; M. Mead, “Review of 
Himalayan Village,” Oceania, March 1939. . 

° See chapters on the Dakota by J. Mirsky, the Ojibway by R. Landes, and the Zuni by I. 
Goldman, in M. Mead, ed., Cooperation and Competition in Primitive Societies (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company), 1937, especially the chapter “Interpretive Statement.” I am 
indebted to the ms. of Dr. George Pettitt on “Primitive Education in North America,” Dis- 
sertation, University of California, for pointing up the way in which joking relationships, 
“godparents,” and punishing supernaturals and the role of mother’s brother and father’s 
sister are all aspects of one system, the delegation of discipline outside the immediate family. 
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of explicit internalization of parental standards upon which ours 
depends. Our system might work quite smoothly in a stable culture 
which was changing very slowly. For an essential element in the 
system is that the child is expected to become like the parent, is 
expected to take the parent as a model for his own life style. In 
periods of rapid change, and especially when these are accompanied 
by migrations and political revolutions, this requirement of the 
system is unattainable. The child will never be, as an adult, a 
member of the same culture of which his father stands as the repre- 
sentative during his early years.’ This introduces a flaw into the 
working of the system in the ideal form in which we described 
it above.” 

Now it is a recognized feature of our society that children soon 
after starting school begin to substitute the standards of other 
children for the standards set by their parents. This tendency be- 
comes steadily aggravated until at adolescence it often results in a 
crisis in parent-child relations. Although this substitution of age- 
group standards for home standards is often regarded as a phe- 
nomenon rooted so deeply in the psychology of maturation as to be 
inevitable, cross-cultural investigations show that this is not so. In 
Samoa, the young boys and girls are given increasing status in the 
community as they reach and pass adolescence, but there is no period 
when they rebel against the authority of the head of the household 
and substitute instead a set of counter and antagonistic standards. 
(This is so in spite of the fact that Samoa tends to educate, during 
the later years of childhood in age-grade categories, so that children 
are very much influenced by the way in which group standards 


"It is possible that many of the difficulties which are now attributed to too rigid or too strong 
a superego structure would not result in psychoneurotic manifestations in individuals who 
lived in a stable society where they had not been faced with such a great discrepancy be- 
tween the content of the parental ideal and the possibility of living this ideal out in detail 
in their own lives in the same terms. 

* For the discussion of a similar flaw and its implications, see M. Mead, “On the Institution- 
alized Role of Women and Character Formation,” Zeitschrift fiir Socialforschung, 5:69-75, 
1936. 
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reflect the average household standard of the community, and chil- 
dren from deviant households become, through this mechanism, 
more like the average Samoan than like their deviant households.) 
Because we, like the Samoans, tend to educate children in age-grade 
terms, to classify behavior, that is, as appropriate for individuals at 
one stage of development, and inappropriate for those above and 
below that age, our society has in readiness the age-grade standard 
to apply to other ends than perpetuation of the status quo. And the 
role we give to parents, that they must pose as better and more com- 
plete representatives of their culture than they really are, also exposes 
growing children to almost inevitable disillusion. Furthermore, the 
notion that children are different in kind from adults fosters atti- 
tudes in children’s and adolescents’ groups which are qualitatively 
different from the attitudes of the adults.’ If young people bring 
home expressions of a point of view antagonistic to that of the adults, 
the adults have a category in which to place it; this is again a display 
of original sin, not yet eradicated, and contains a threat that the 
adolescents will turn out badly; that is, express in their adult activi- 
ties the impulses which the parents have been at such pains to iden- 
tify and brand during the process of education. 

All of these aspects of our method of socialization would not, 
however, ina stable or very slowly changing society, have the drastic 
effects that they have under the present conditions of American 
society, but when the world in which the children already live is a 
different world from that in which their parents grew up, and when 
the world in which they will be adults will have a still different 
pattern, the socializing function of the age group becomes very 
much intensified. The children who continue to adhere to the stand- 
ards set up by their parents carry the stigma of being “old-fash- 
ioned,” “out of date,” “prigs,” “prudes,” or “lacking in social 
consciousness,” depending upon the slant of the group of their 


® See R. Benedict, “Continuities and Discontinuities in Cultural Conditioning,” Psychiatry, 
1:161-167, 1938, and M. Mead, Growing Up in New Guinea (New York: William Morrow 
and Company), 1930. 
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contemporaries among whom their lot is thrown. And the majority 
of young people respond eagerly to the approval and shrink away 
from the disapproval of their age mates. When they do so, what are 
they doing in terms of our original formulation ? 

The surrogates who carry the cultural standards have changed. 
They are no longer the parents, omnipotent, and belonging to 
another order of being, but one’s everyday companions with the 
same strengths and weaknesses as oneself. Their power is transitory ; 
by moving to another town one could escape them altogether, 
whereas to parents children are bound by inalienable ties. Now 
by examining the process of character formation among American 
Indians, and especially among the Zuni where we have particularly 
good material,” we can judge something of the effect in devaluing 
the self which is developed in individuals who are taught to accept 
as cultural surrogates individuals who are not highly respected. 
There is a difference in the positive self-valuation of the individual 
who is attempting to meet standards represented by remote and 
highly respected persons, which in a mild way is what happens in 
Samoa, and the individual who is striving hard to meet the standards 
of persons who inspire no great respect. Furthermore, in our society 
age mates are always being adversely criticized by those whom the 
adolescents still, in spite of themselves, respect enormously, parents 
and parent surrogates. The rejection of parental standards in favor 
of late recognized and antagonistic age-grade standards results, 
therefore, in an attenuation of self-respect and a weakening of the 
internalized standards of behavior upon which the operation of our 
culture is still postulated. Shame, the agony of being found wanting 
and exposed to the disapproval of others, becomes a more prominent 
sanction behind conduct, than guilt, the fear of not measuring up to 
the high standard which was represented by the parents. 

This shift in the process of socialization has several theoretical 


* Field work and analysis by Dr. Ruth Benedict and Dr. Ruth Bunzel on socialization mech- 
anisms in Zuni. Personal communications. 
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implications. It is illustrative of the way in which the process of 
socialization may alter in response to changes in the culture, in this 
case to changes in the rate and quality of social change. All adults 
are to some extent out of touch with the newest patterns of behavior 
as they most particularly affect the behavior of adolescents. (For 
example children seldom use in school now the textbooks their 
parents used; if they do so it is regarded as a sign that the school is 
an inferior and out-of-date school.) This condition is partly due to 
rapid change, and partly associated with the circumstance that in 
America many adults were reared in a different national and often 
also a different class pattern from that in which their children are 
growing up. Both circumstances are important contributing factors 
to this substitution of age-grade standards for parental standards. 
This shift to a greater dependence upon age-mate surrogates is also 
profoundly relevant to any plans for guided social change. There 
has been a great deal of emphasis upon the care that the totalitarian 
states have taken to bring up a generation in accord with the new 
standards, but there has been less emphasis upon the way in which 
a disjunction between parental standards and adolescent standards, 
already reflecting cultural change and particularly reflecting the 
break between those who reached maturity before and after the 
War of 1914, opened the way and made easy such a mass approach 
to youth. In cultures which, like those of Western Europe, had 
relied upon the parental standard as the major socializing mecha- 
nism, the use of age-grade standards as an element of cultural 
stability was not highly developed. Furthermore, the effect of a sub- 
ordination of the self toage-grade standards in the devaluation of the 
self can give a strong support to mass movements; the quantity of 
the surrogates replaces their quality, for a single individual or pair 
of individuals who are highly respected as different in kind and 
better than the child, is substituted the number of age mates who 
approve and follow a certain course of behavior. 
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Our historical form of character structure, the character which is 
sometimes referred to in current shorthand as the Puritan character, 
had potentialities for the kind of change which those who are 
involved within it regard as progress, because each fully socialized 
individual was striving to avoid the self-reproach of failing to realize 
an unobtainable ideal, the picture of the parent which he had con- 
ceived in childhood, and this culturally engendered discontent was 
an effective stimulus for “progress.” But historically new aims have 
had to be integrated with the old ideals, if these aims were to be 
pursued with the energy derived from the recurrent guilt at falling 
short. Under such circumstances a continuity of cultural trend was, 
if not guaranteed, at least made probable. It is this type of character 
that is invoked by those who believe that because Americans have 
always stood for democracy, or religious freedom, or some other 
social ideal, they will always do so. But those who trust to this 
increasingly rare type of character with its moral emphases are 
neglecting the enormous and growing prevalence of age-grade 
standards which are replacing the older sanctions.” Parental stand- 
ards are still, however, because grounded deep in such cultural forms 
as the biological family, the one-family abode, the responsibility of 
parents before the law, the habits of training children very young to 
achieve cleanliness, order, respect for property, and the banishment 
of the impulse life, part of our early socialization process. When 


the developing child repudiates them for the age-group standard he 


* | owe my initial recognition of the relationship between this type of character structure and 
the capacity for creating our type of rapidly changing civilization to conversations with Dr. 
Erich Fromm. It is of great interest that the Manus native, whose system of character forma- 
tion is more like our own than that of any primitive on whom we have material (see R. Spitz, 
“Friihkindliches Erleben und Erwachsenenkultur bei den Primitiven” Bemerkungen zu 
Margaret Mead, “Growing up in New Guinea.” Imago, 1935, p. 21) takes readily, not only 
to the very similar values of European civilization, but also to the use and manipulation of 
machinery. 

™ Contrast the type of personality to whom the presence of others on relief is no mitigation 
of the fact that they themselves have sunk so low, and the type who accepts the relief status 
quite easily when the whole community are similarly placed and, in a surprisingly short 
period of time, act as if they had never known any other way of life. 
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has in some degree surrendered his sense of moral autonomy for 
the comfort of a crowd.” 

Under these circumstances, the standard of the crowd becomes 
binding upon the individual and the content of that standard is 
without significance, for in repudiating the early moral standard 
he repudiated the unconscious insistence on the intrinsic difference 
between good and bad. Any demagogue can sway crowds so con- 
stituted in any direction, provided he can capture the allegiance of 
enough of them at once. 

A demagogue has no such easy task in societies which rely upon 
sanctions other than a superego of the parent ideal type. Samoa, 
Bali, Zuni have all been very resistant to and resilient from culture 
contact with its potentialities for rapid change. It is the anomaly, the 
discontinuity in our present system of socialization which presents 
the element of instability.“ The young people who stand listening 
to a demagogue expound doctrines that are in the deepest conflict 
with all that they have been taught stand there because the others 
stand there, but they stand there gazltily, because they have deserted, 
for the sake of being in accord with the unrespected crowd, the 
moral allegiance they gave their parents. And it is this element in 
their character structure which leaves room for the leader, a parent 
surrogate who will lift their conformity to the mob onto a higher 
level again and make them feel less guilty of apostasy toward their 
own infantile acceptance of their parents’ dictated systems of moral- 
ity. There are no leaders in Samoa, in Bali, or in Zuni, and among 
the Iatmul a man is acclaimed only as long as he can personally 
outshout and out-threaten the rest. Those societies are adjusted to 
different sets of sanctions. Our type of character structure has always 
left open the way for the leader because he could become a parent 


* Perhaps another factor in the trend toward age-grade standards should be mentioned. 
Because of the enormous heterogeneity of our American culture and the resulting dis- 
crepancies between different parental standards, individual adolescents have been coming 
to feel themselves as unbearably unique until the fear of not being “normal” has become 
almost a type anxiety of our adolescents. 

“ This sort of disharmony in the social structure A. R. Radcliffe Brown has called dysnomia. 
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surrogate, but only because of this hiatus in allegiance to the parental 
standards which is the concomitant of such rapid and disjunctive 
social change, is the way open for any leader who advocates any 
doctrine which is accepted by a /arge enough number of people. 

The existence of this state of readiness for leadership in the young 
people of this country represents a potentiality for desirable social 
change. Some organization will undoubtedly step in and fill the 
role which the home has been forced to abandon as a standard 
setting agency. The school could be that organization. If educational 
leaders became sufficiently aware of the possibilities of using this 
mass willingness to follow a congenial solution, a willingness which 
is so characteristic of young people today, and if they were able to 
enlist young people in the task of creating new patterns of living 
congruent with the aims of a democratic society, this readiness for 
any new path might be used in building a more democratic state 
rather than a less democratic one. 











NOTES ON CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION 


REGINALD BELL 
Stanford University 


It is a cliché—a truism generally recognized—that the major task 
of education is the facilitation of the growth and development of 
children. But the implications of that agreed-upon objective for the 
kind of studies that should be included in the program of teacher 
preparation and training are not so widely recognized. It seems 
utterly illogical, with that objective in view, that a first claim upon 
the teacher-training candidates’ time should not be for extensive 
and intensive study of the nature of the human beings with whom 
they will deal throughout their professional lives, and of the way 
those human beings mature and learn. 

That is not a simple or small field of study. The body of knowl- 
edge related to it is not at present a clearly organized or well-defined 
subject field. Clues are furnished, basic data are to be found in a wide 
variety of sources. No student of the problem can afford to disregard 
the biologists with their findings on organismic development—their 
descriptions of organic, embryonic growth, development, and begin- 
ning behavior; or the physiologists with their knowledge of body 
function—nerve function, brain function and intelligence, glandu- 
lar function, emotionality. 

Closely allied to them is the clinical group—clinical psycholo- 
gists, pediatricians, psychiatrists, psychiatric social workers—who 
brings us abruptly against its conclusion that growth is not solely a 
matter of the organism, but also of the setting in which the organism 
finds itself. It is as much the environment—the press of its energies 
and forces upon the individual, its nutritive and experiential sup- 
plies, its social expectancies and demands—as it is the nature of the 
organism that determines how far and in what direction the indi- 
vidual will grow, what kinds of behavior he will select through 
which to express himself, in what ways he will satisfy his needs. 
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Their interpretations receive support from, are accepted and 
modified by, another important group of students, whose work, 
fortunately, is increasingly being used in teacher preparation—the 
sociologists, social-psychologists, cultural anthropologists. The clear- 
est illustrative materials for this group, currently, come from the 
last named, as they seek to study the effect of cultures and sub- 
cultures on the personality development of individuals. 

Obviously the studies of those in institutes devoted to the direct 
investigation of child development should not be neglected, though 
their technical reports on fetal behavior, on skeletal maturation, on 
body growth, on the development of motor performance, on mental 
and social growth seem tiresomely specific and only remotely related 
to school tasks. Pertinence and meaning are being given to these 
studies more recently by the utilization of the data in case studies 
that extend over several years of time, as well as by guidance 
studies running concurrently with the data collection. 

Of course, the psychologists of various persuasions have also 
brought grist to the mill—the students of “original nature,” “indi- 
vidual differences,” and of “learning”; the “mental measurers” ; the 
students of motivation and of the energies of man; the psycho- 
analysts with their singular insights gained from pathological cases; 
the gestaltists with their flair for concentrating on total action and 
reaction, on patterns in the organism’s perception, behavior, and 
situation in contrast to discrete items of its behavior and reaction. 
Contributions from all of these cannot be ignored, though—to con- 
tinue our figure of speech—much that is chaff must be separated out 
before the kernels are ready for intermixture with the grain from 
other sources, else our mixed flour will be a sorry conglomeration. 

What are the major emphases emerging from these various lines 
of study which have special pertinence for school workers? What 
ideas, principles, findings seem to be receiving support from these 
varied research fields that lead toward an understanding of children, 
give clues as to how to help them in their none-too-easy task of 
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growing up healthily and effectively in modern society? A few 
can be stated with some confidence. 


I. CONSIDERATIONS RELATING TO GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


1. The human being is a biological organism, that is, a living 
energy system, anatomically and physiologically made up of many 
parts and subsystems functionally interdependent. Its healthy exist- 
ence and development depend on maintenance of its unity—the 
smooth, interdependent functioning of bony structure, muscles, 
glands, and neurological system (5). Any such functioning— 
though it may be viewed for purposes of study as primarily physi- 
cal, mental, or emotional—involves the whole organism to a greater 
or lesser degree (9). The human being cannot be understood in 
terms of one category, or in terms of a summation of several. When 
we look at the person in action—functioning—we see physical be- 
havior interrelated with mental activity, inescapably colored by 
some feeling tone. Each is inextricably involved with the other in a 
productive, not a summative, way. 

2. The individual human being becomes what he becomes 
through functional reaction with his surroundings. Being an organ- 
ism, he is constantly absorbing and transforming energy from the 
physical and social fields around him, assimilating and excreting 
materials, growing and developing through functional activity in 
response to the stimuli which impinge upon him or which he seeks 
and finds. Descriptively, the reason for this functional and formative 
reactivity of the organism seems to lie in its tendency to maintain 
its biological integrity, to actualize its potentialities in the face of all 
but intolerable conditions (9). The surroundings of the organism— 
more clearly of the human being—have, then, a dual role. On the 
one hand they stimulate development, call for rich and varied func- 
tioning and its consequent growth. On the other hand, if the envi- 


* See bibliography on page 124. 
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ronment is deficient in stimulus potential, or relatively static rather 
than dynamic, it provides the limiting conditions of growth. This 
seems to be true to a greater or lesser degree for all aspects of growth, 
all traits and qualities of the organism. To be sure, each new human 
organism has inherent in its germinal organization certain limita- 
tions of potential growth; but within these limits the actual growth 
that takes place is dependent upon environmental factors which 
provide opportunities for it to function (8). 

3. Pattern of growth seems to be genetically determined for the 
human species; structure and function (behavior) seem to follow 
an orderly genetic sequence—a maturational schedule—in their 
emergence (20). An important corollary of this is that effect of 
special stimulation or specific training varies with the stage of matu- 
ration reached by the individual. There is no evidence to show that 
exercise of an immature action system accelerates the development 
of that system (21). On the other hand, when the organism is ready 
to grow, it can be expected to find in its surroundings, if they are 
rich and varied—physically and socially adequate—what it needs 
for its growth. 

4. Growth is on the whole continuous and gradual. Extreme 
fluctuations of conditions in the organism (such as the reorgani- 
zation of endocrine balance at the time of puberty) or in the envi- 
ronment (such as extreme fluctuations between deprivation and 
enrichment) may bring about spurts or plateaus in the curve of 
growth. Too, rates of growth differ for different functions within 
the individual. In line with the genetically determined pattern of 
growth, there seems to be a carefully organized timing scheme 
controlling the differential growth rates of the various aspects and 
traits of the individual. Yet there is evidence accumulating that 
supports the view that most children grow along many lines syn- 
chronously, at an organismic rate unique to the individual. 


5. Growth of body and behavior proceed by processes of both 
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differentiation and integration. Earlier psychologists and biologists 
tended to describe the formation of complex behavior patterns as 
the synthesis of smaller units. Recent experimentation in biology 
and psychology tends to reverse this, showing that, for example, 
the reflexes which the behaviorist compounded were derived from 
less particularized and less localized patterns of behavior (14). 
Purpose—what the organism is about—seems far more determina- 
tive of behavior than does the concatenation of reflexes (22). Yet, 
in the more advanced stages of development, such as the learning of 
skills, the organism seems to select from its already formed reactions 
and to reorganize them, to integrate them into new and more com- 
plex patterns. The developmental pattern, where behavior is con- 
cerned, certainly can proceed either way. 

6. The human being, in order to develop healthily, must have 
certain basic requirements met. These requirements are biosocial in 
nature, stemming from the biologic nature of the individual ; from 
the physical and social and psychological nature of the surround- 
ings in which he functions; and from the nature of the goals the 
individual sets for himself as a concomitant of his experience (16). 
Because the individual is a biological organism, he has certain basic 
physiological needs: for the chemical materials, the physical condi- 
tions, the freedom from infection that will permit normal biochemi- 
cal and biophysical processes; for opportunities to function in ways 
appropriate to the dynamic processes of the organism, including 
maintenance of an appropriate rhythm of activity and rest for the 
organism as a whole. 

But the human being exists not only in a physical universe. His 
world is also social. In coming into adjustment to it, in realizing his 
potentialities, he has, or develops, a second category of requirements, 
which can be called “status” or “relationship” needs: for affection, 
seemingly essential to basic emotional equilibrium; for belonging- 
ness, or security, being valued by others as contributing to group life. 
But in addition to living in the physical and social world, the indi- 
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vidual human being lives in himself and with himself. And this 
gives rise to a third category of basic requirements of the person 
which Prescott (16), who has synthesized thinking in this field 
more completely than any one else, calls “ego or integrative needs.” 
Essentially the category is built around the central assumption that 
each individual must develop a sense of worthy self-hood, must 
believe in himself. He must be given a sufficient number and variety 
of experiences so that he can build an effective understanding of the 
physical and social world he lives in. He must be brought to see 
where he himself fits in, has worth and significance as an effective 
member of the culture and subculture in which he lives. 

4. It is obvious that the individual in the satisfaction of his needs 
is in two senses dependent on his physical and cultural surround- 
ings. In the first place, if they are inadequate to meet his needs—if 
they deny him adequate food or protection, if they prevent him 
from maintaining social relationships which give him status and 
affection, if they do not provide him with successful and satisfying 
experiences in finding his place in society—he simply cannot develop 
fully, realize his potentialities. In the second place it is equally ob- 
vious that what satisfies especially the last two sets of requirements 
is dependent on the interaction of a number of factors, chief among 
which are the individual’s maturity level and the culture or sub- 
culture in which he lives. The cultural anthropologists have helped 
our thinking at this point. The expectancies—what a child is loved 
or valued for or what any individual values himself for—differ 
tremendously as between two given age groups, for example, or as 
between two cultures (Pueblo or Dobu for example) (4), or as be- 
tween two classes in the same culture (lower-lower class and upper- 
upper class in Negro society for example) (7). 

A third and highly significant point should be made here: when 
these requirements of the individual are not met, his growth is 
likely to be stunted, or warped, and he himself is apt to become 
maladjusted—rebellious or apathetic. Destructive, pernicious, or 
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inadequate purposes are likely to be concomitants of such experi- 
ences, rather than constructive, socially acceptable goals. 


II. CONSIDERATIONS RELATING TO LEARNING 


1. This emphasis upon purposes leads directly to the first principle 
of learning to be discussed: Motive 1s the basis of learning. Certain 
psychologists discussing learning make it synonymous with refine- 
ment of goal-directed activity. Some go so far as to make all activity 
of the organism purposive in that it is an attempt to get from a state 
of disturbed equilibrium to a state of complacency, restored physio- 
logical or psychological equilibrium (17, 9, 8). Be that as it may, 
practically all experimenters on learning in animals or human 
beings find purposeful activity far more fruitful and efficient in 
learning than random, nongoal-centered activity (22). Where the 
proposed route to the goal can be sensed by the animal or person as 
relevant to goal attainment, can be seen as meaningful rather than 
as nonsensical by the human being, energies are released and focused 
goalward relatively successfully. Modern pedagogy, with its empha- 
sis upon beginning with the learner’s current purposes and interests 
so far as they can be determined, and offering him experiences that 
have some immediate connection with them, is not only sound 
common sense but good psychology (10). 

Teachers who attempt to use this principle need not abandon wise 
guidance for a relatively fruitless following of ephemeral interests 
that their children have at the moment. Rather, they need to think 
creatively and ingeniously of the possibilities of doing one of two 
things: either they need to set up situations in which their teaching 
goals coincide with whatever worth-while purposes their children 
have; or they need continuously to help their children see the impor- 


*In this discussion, the writer is using certain of the principles of learning formulated by 
Commins (6) in his recent educational psychology, not because his formulation is sounder 
than that of other students of the topic, but because it supplements admirably the principles 
of growth outlined in the preceding section, and seems to the writer to have more meaning 
for the reader thinking in developmental terms than do most of the older formulations of 
learning principles. 
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tance and pertinence of projected classroom activities for the attain- 
ment of both immediate and long-run goals that the children are 
developing. 

In an education that is interested in total, all-round personality 
development, motivation is the center of the matter. The primary 
teaching problem is to understand the dynamics—the motivational 
power sources and their expression—of the person. Modern students 
of the problem cannot, in the face of the infinite variety of human 
motives and of their contemporary nature, accept too naively the 
older formulations of a few simplified needs, four fundamental 
wishes, a list of so-called instincts, an overworked expansion of an 
all-powerful sex drive, or any combination of these. They admit the 
historical tie between present attitudes and interests on the one hand, 
and infantile needs, desires, and motives on the other, but protest 
that the tie may be mainly historical, and need not be realistically 
functional. (Murray’s (15) discussion of need, press, and thema is 
of importance for further development of this point, as are Bene- 
dict’s (4) treatment of patterns of culture, and the Lloyd Warner- 
Davis approach (7).) Allport (1), following Woodworth’s lead, 
introduces a principle of growth in the motivational field which he 
terms the functional autonomy of motives. “What was entered upon 
as an instrumental technique becomes a master motive,” (1) he 
concludes as he discusses workmanship as an example of functional 
autonomy. In the case of the permanent interests of the person, this 
principle seems highly significant: lasting interests are recurrent 
sources of discontent, and from their incompleteness they derive 
forward impetus. 

2. The second principle descriptive of learning to be included 
here is this: Jt is the whole organism, the whole individual, that 
acts, reacts, and learns. Man is not solely a mental-intellectual being. 
He is inextricably a unified organism. In his attempt to reach his 
goal, all powers, skills, energies that seem to him pertinent to attain- 
ment of his goal will be utilized. Equally—and conversely—he 
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receives various impressions, and obtains varied learnings from 
adjusting to a situation. For example, in a schoolroom he may fail 
to learn algebraic skills, or only partially learn them, but he may 
learn very effectively to hate algebra and all that he sees tied up with 
it—the teacher, mathematics in general, vocations demanding the 
use of mathematical techniques, and the students who, being apt in 
mathematics, show up his deficiency. In a baseball game, he may not 
merely learn certain physical skills, and gain greater insight into an 
organized game; he may also learn race prejudice, or leadership 
techniques, or how to cheat, or any one of a score of habits, disposi- 
tions, attitudes, or techniques. The earnest teacher almost despairs 
of predicting what will be the main behavioral residuum for any 
given pupil from any given experience! And yet, if the teacher 
knows what the child’s purposes really are, how he sees the experi- 
ence, how he feels about it, there is a fairly good chance of helping 
him to see in the educative experience some of the value residua 
which are the teacher’s own teaching goals in setting up the teach- 
ing-learning situation. (Case studies have perhaps their main signifi- 
cance for the teacher at this point. They help to show the kind of 
person that comes to school—how the home and culture press upon 
the child, how his own physical and emotional condition affects 
his reactions, what his ambitions are or are not, what his abilities and 
levels of aspiration are (24). All these data are important for the 
teacher where they throw light upon the dynamics of the child- 
schoolroom situation.) 

3. The third principle to be introduced into this discussion is this: 
All situations for the learner are patterned. Koffka (11) has made a 
significant contribution to our understanding of human learning 
by introducing into his discussion of human behavior the concept of 
the behavioral environment. Neither the child nor the adult is 
affected by all the facets of his environment. Each has selective 
awareness in terms of his purposes and experiences. A child of two, 
for example, is absorbed in playing with his blocks in the family 
library. His mother is working in the fairly distant kitchen. A tele- 
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phone rings in the library. To the child, insofar as his behavior goes, 
nothing has happened. He simply ignores—“doesn’t hear”—the 
phone. But to the mother, geographically thirty feet away, the tele- 
phone is a specific stimulus; it propels her into rapid action. It is a 
part of her behavioral environment. It has meaning, and hence 
relationship to action. New, immediate goals are aroused, or old 
ones which have been held in abeyance renewed. 

Teachers are all too likely to forget this important differentiation 
when they expect the specific books, newspapers, and ideas which 
arouse them to be a part of the behavioral environment of their 
pupils—to be sensed by their pupils as activities which, if followed, 
will lead to the solution of the pupils’ problems and the attainment 
of the pupils’ goals. The situation simply is not similarly patterned 
for both the teacher and the pupils. Rather, it is responded to by 
each in terms of his own past experiences, his own contemporary 
motives, and his own current dispositions and attitudes. Until the 
teacher is able to share, to some considerable extent, the mind of the 
child, to sense the child’s pattern, tuition is apt to be relatively sterile. 
(Incidentally, this is a reversal of much pedagogical thinking of the 
past, where the burden for understanding was placed on the child. 
In most teaching in institutions of higher education, the expectancy 
is still that the student shall labor to understand what the teacher is 
talking about, rather than that the teacher shall talk in terms that 
the student will understand.) 

A corollary of this general principle is that all behavior is pat- 
terned. This is simply a recognition of the fact that all human 
beings with intelligence and memory have the power to see the 
situation to which they must adjust in terms of their own goal- 
directionality and in terms of their own past experience. How 
understandable so-called “abnormal” behavior (stealing, lying, 
even sex perversion) becomes to the observer, when one knows the 
goal toward which the “delinquent” is struggling, senses his inter- 
pretation of the situation he has to meet, and sees the techniques 
available to him to meet it! How “normal” it is in his terms! One 
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of the major problems of education may be just this one of helping 
children to make their behavior patterns logical, realistic, socially 
acceptable. Conversely, if the situation itself is paranoiac, and in- 
tolerable for the individual, is it not education’s province to help to 
set the situation straight—make it nonparanoiac, and tolerable? (18) 
The two-way, dynamic nature of all education is clearly indicated. 
(It seems impossible to the writer to approach the educational prob- 
lem from the standpoint of clinical psychology, psychiatry, and 
individual guidance and not recognize the responsibility that educa- 
tors have for social and economic reform. Without adjustment of the 
social situation in the interests of individual child health, educators 
will continue to be defeated before they can start on their growth- 
facilitation tasks with a large proportion of the child population.) 
This emphasis upon the pattern of purpose and meaning that 
grows out of individual experience throws into bold relief a mandate 
for those organizing training programs for teachers—the necessity, 
namely, of including in them far more study and experience of 
social and cultural situations. The majority of candidates for teach- 
“ing come from the relatively stable, moral, and experience-limited 
middle classes of American society. How can they be expected to 
see the world through the eyes of children who come to them from 
other classes? The findings of those who have been studying caste 
and class in American life are perfectly clear: both the values and the 
methods of training used for behavior training are at important 
points widely diverse for different social classes. Hence the same 
experience will be seen and felt in very different terms by an upper- 
middle class youngster, and by a lower-lower class youngster (7). 
Yet in our public schools they sit side by side, participate in the same 
activities, are expected to get the same values from these experiences. 
And teachers are likely fallaciously to refer the differences in inter- 
est, insight, and power displayed by the two to inherited biological 
characteristics rather than to social conditioning. 
4. The fourth principle to be discussed is this: Learning 1s a 
matter of genesis or development. There is essential continuity to 
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learning. It may not be a logical continuity. Indeed, the fact of 
insight—sudden, flashing sensing of relationships between facts, 
ideas, processes, habits which solve problems instantaneously— 
demonstrates again and again that some children need not tread 
the long, logical, step-by-step routine which pedagogues have so 
often thought essential. And yet there is always something preéxist- 
ing out of which the learned act emerges. “Learning,” says Ellis 
Freeman, “is not an addition at all, but a modification in the direc- 
tion of refinement, precision, and elaboration of function.” In no 
sense are facts, ideas, and content to be dispensed with in our edu- 
cational curriculum. Children cannot learn in a vacuum. In fact, if 
learning arises, as it seems to, from the “continuous activity by 
which the organism comes into adjustment with its world,” learn- 
ing will depend upon the extent to which the organism is able to be 
richly and vigorously active. If the environment, including the 
school, supplies opportunities only for meager routine activity, 
learning will be thereby restricted. If it provides opportunities and 
stimuli for varied endeavor, learning will be commensurately more 
extensive. 

McConnell gives a corollary of the principle of continuity of 
growth which is especially important for the student of mental 
development. He says: “Although traits grow at different rates, and 
reach their maximum at different times, simultaneous, rather than 
serial development of broad mental functions 1s the rule.” (13:40) 
In support, he discusses the development of problem-solving ability, 
once thought to be a capacity that did not appear until early adoles- 
cence, and cites Alpert’s (2) study of preschool children’s “reason- 
able” (insightful) attack upon problem situations. On his level of 
development, the child is capable of rational behavior. Quite far- 
reaching reorganization of the general school curricula may be 
justified if this corollary is acceptable. No longer will it be thought 
that curricula should differ in kind for different school levels—fact 
and process drill for the lower-elementary school, problem con- 
sideration for the upper-elementary and secondary school. Rather, 
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they will differ in degree of complexity and in form of presentation. 
A basic criterion for placement of experience is its reality for the 
child at his level of development. 

It was stated earlier that there is a maturational schedule in the 
growth pattern of individual children, that structure and function 
tend to follow an orderly genetic sequence in their emergence. What 
significance has this for the student of general development? Is 
there a sequence of school activities dictated by this maturational 
schedule? Allport’s thinking on the meaning of maturation for 
personality development is typical of the kind of thinking that the 
more insightful psychologists are doing on the problem. He makes 
these observations (1:149—150): 


If, in line with available evidence, the process of maturation is regarded 
as limited to the general ripening of somatic and nervous structures, and 
to the ripening of a few rather specific locomotor and vocal functions, it 
cannot be regarded as one of the direct fashioners of personality. . . . 
A man’s personality and career are not due primarily to what ripens with- 
in him but to the manner in which he lays hold of these maturing func- 
tions and incorporates them into what he has already learned. . . . 

Maturation contributes to the development of personality by bringing 
out every inherited feature. . .. They (these maturational features) con- 
tribute to the formation of personal dispositions, but their influence must 
be combined with the demands made by the environment upon the indi- 
vidual. Goals and purposes are not inherited, unless one grants that vague 
primordial need-to-live. Special interests and so-called instincts develop, 
as do traits and attitudes, through the many-sided effort of the individual 
to find a balanced position for himself in the world he has to live in. Matu- 
ration presents him with new internal situations to which he must adjust; 
but excepting at a rudimentary motor level it does not provide him with 
ready-made instruments for the task. 


Similarly in other fields more specialized than that of personality 
development, the fact of maturation seems to point to the impor- 
tance of teachers’ planning with the end in view of helping pupils to 
use their maturing powers to come to grips with their varied worlds, 
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rather than to a regimented sequence of school activities neatly fitted 
to the average maturational schedule of their classes—a quite mean- 
ingless concept for those interested in individual education. 

A second descriptive corollary to the genetic principle is this: 
Learning proceeds by differentiation and integration. Just as in the 
general growth field earlier explanations of development were in 
terms of the synthesis or integration of smaller elements, so it was 
in the learning field. Phenomena of transfer of training were inter- 
preted in these terms. School programs were built up on the assump- 
tion that childhood education should be devoted to the memorizing 
of facts, techniques, skills—all isolated, more or less—which the 
individual would later pull together in a meaningful whole. But just 
as in the general field of thinking about general development, new 
emphasis began to be placed on the principle of differentiation, so a 
similar emphasis began to emerge in psychological descriptions of 
learning. The child or animal was seen to develop broad patterns 
of orientation to the whole situation first, detailed knowledge of 
selected parts later. 

But even though particularized behavior and thought ordinarily 
arise in this way, yet it is obvious that after these responses have 
emerged, the organism has power to integrate them into new and 
more complex patterns. Especially does this seem to be the case in 
the more advanced stages of learning. Many acts of skill seem to 
involve the election of already formed reactions and their reorgani- 
zation, perhaps with other responses, into new ones. In the same 
way, the development of concepts—ideas and their relationships— 
while it may often include refinement of ideas (individuation) 
within a broad classification already determined upon, may also 
demand reaching out for and including within the classification 
items not previously seen by the individual as related to the classifi- 
cation at all (integration). 

5. The final principle to be stated here is a summary principle: 
Learning comes about essentially through a reorganization of ex- 
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perience and behavior. In a sense this “principle” is a definition. 
Learning s essentially reorganization of experience and earlier pat- 
terns of behavior in terms of adjustment to new conditions which 
confront the individual. All of the discussion that precedes is both 
background and documentation of this principle. One additional 
generalization may be made: Human learning is immensely facili- 
tated by the meaningful symbolization of experience. An illustra- 
tion will throw light on the two emphases of that observation—an 
emphasis upon experience and an emphasis upon symbolization. 
A teacher in a one-room school, in which there were children rang- 
ing in grade level from beginners to those almost ready to graduate 
from the eighth grade, found her little children insisting on having 
the same spelling lists and reading vocabulary additions as her 
eighth graders used. The two words “evaporation” and “crystalliza- 
tion” came into these lists. The little children at first found them 
impossible to spell or recognize. After a period of difficulty, she hit 
upon the expedient of showing, experimentally, what they meant. 
The class made fudge together. Her testimony is that after they had 
seen evaporation, and seen and felt crystallization actually taking 
place, they had no difficulty in recognizing the words, and relatively 
little in spelling them! The symbols of their own experience had 
meaning for them, were not difficult to learn. Until the symbols 
actually summed up—stood for—their own experiences, they were 
nonsense syllables, with all the difficulty in learning that nonsense 
syllables have been shown to have in contrast to meaningful mate- 
rials. The meaning of the principle and its codicil should be clear to 
teachers in terms of their own experience, and in terms of a de- 
veloped awareness of the varied experience that their children have. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Frontier Doctor, by Urtinc C. Coz. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1940, 264 pages. 


This little volume is a simply written document of social change as 
viewed by a rural practitioner in the far west. Dr. Coe enters a lumber 
region ahead of the railroad. He grows and develops correlatively with 
his country. As the narrative develops so do facilities. Ingenuity is this 
physician’s most valued adjunct and obstacles seem only as inspirations. 

The volume is a fine document illustrative of the sociology behind 
medical practice and with the picturesque setting of Dr. Coe’s story there 
is not a dull moment. Perhaps its chief asset is the simplicity of style used 
which is clear, concise, and direct, giving the entire narrative a decided 
air of verisimilitude. Some of the best sellers written by physicians do not 
merit this attribute. A thoroughly worth-while contribution is this book 
and it should be both a best seller as well as an excellent social document 
of Americana. 


Living, by Tuurman B. Rice. New York: Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 1940, 463 pages, illustrated. 


Living is designed as a textbook and its writing combines three great 
virtues: conciseness, interesting approach, and sound biological science. 
The author has most admirably connected a technical subject to problems 
of present-day American life. These problems are presented in a practical 
way which gives us an insight into the sociology of health, personal and 
community. 

It is admirable to see a text on health handle the problem of sex hygiene 
in such a clean, frank, dignified yet practical manner. The same frankness 
is to be found in the discussion of tobacco and alcohol. By its many merits 
this book deserves a large reading public who cannot help but be benefited 
by its precepts. 


American Democratic Thought, by Gasriet. New York: Ronald 
Press Company, 1940, 466 pages. 
It is gratifying to apply to Gabriel’s book adjectives which so few con- 


temporary books merit—excellent and scholarly. 
The book is a sort of compendium of social thought that grew out 
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of the economic background of American life. Throughout the entire 
volume the influence of the social environment upon the political thought 
of the new Republic is emphasized. The text is admirably illuminated by 
quotation of passages from the writings on social and political thought. 
No less valuable are Dr. Gabriel’s analyses of these passages. 

Specially illuminating is the latter part of the book which touches the 
contemporary. 

In few recent books have as much fine scholarship, excellence in style, 
and elegance of expression been in evidence. Despite the technicality of its 
subject the entire cause is so admirably handled that the reader maintains 
his interest and hopes for another volume from this capable author. 


History and Science: a Study of the Relation of Historical and Theo- 
retical Knowledge, by Hucu Mutter. Berkeley, California: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1939, x -+ 201 pages. 


The subtitle sets forth in effective fashion the theme of Professor 
Miller’s book. In this survey of the relation between these knowledges 
he points out how necessary the one is to the other and-disposes of many 
of the ideas prevalent as to the place and contribution of theoretical knowl- 
edge to scientific investigation. “Theory and history are everywhere two 
complementary approaches to natural knowledge. . . . Theory concen- 
trates upon the more constant structure of fact. History concentrates upon 
the evolutionary progress of nature” (p. vii). The author treats his theme 
historically, tracing this relation from the days of the ancient Greek 
thinkers to the present, pointing out the epoch-making effect of Darwin’s 
theory of evolution on all scientific knowledge. He demonstrates the close 
relationship existing between the various social sciences and their debt to 
biological science. It is a challenging and penetrating study of particular 
interest to the student of the social sciences. The book is divided into 
three parts each preceded by an introduction. In separate chapters the 
author points out the relation between history and physical science, history 
and philosophy, and history and religion. He shows the weakness of dia- 
lectical materialism and also scores the reliance placed upon mathematical 
formulae and philosophical systems in the quest for ultimate truth. The 
book closes with an analysis of the intellectual basis of democracy, and in 
the final chapter on the Idea of Progress the author insists “that the eight- 
eenth century was not altogether mistaken . . . when it defined progress 
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as a law of nature” (p. 194). “Faith in the goodness of things is the nerve 
of progress because it is the condition of all continuance and existence” 


(p. 193). 


In Old Southampton, by Anica Frrntan Hatsey, with a foreword 


by Nicholas Murray Butler. New York: Columbia University 

Press, 1940, 144 pages. 

This book by a descendant of one of the original settlers is a continua- ; 
tion of the work of the author’s sister who was historian of the town from 
1923 to 1932. The “stories,” as they are characterized, describe the found- | 
ing of the settlement and such aspects of its life in Colonial days as the 
streets, the early church, the laws, and schools. Taken together they pre- 
sent an interesting picture of the activities of the early settlers. The identifi- — 
cation of many of the points of interest with the present divisions of | 
Long Island is made easy by map, text, and pictorial illustration. The | 
influence of the larger divisions of which Southampton was a part may be | 
readily grasped as well as the extent to which Southampton history mir- 
rors the life of early America. 








